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PRIVATE LIFE OF JAMES IV. OF SCOTLAND 
( Concluded. ) 


In 1503, James formed that aliiance with the Prin- 
cess Margaret of England, which, one hundred years 
after, united tne sovereignty of the two countries, and 
paved the way for a more intimate and beneficial con- 
nection. His preparations for this solemn ceremony 
were upon a most magnificent scale: the entries extend 
through forty leaves of the record, No less a sum than 
1045/. 5s. 9d., Flemish money, is spent in the fama 
of silver plate in Flanders. July 16, 1503, there was 
given “to Matho Auchlek, goldsmyth, that wantit of 
the Kingis croune v. ridaris [a denomination of weight] 
twa Scottish crownis, half ane angell, weyand ane unce, 

ual to seven pounds thirteen shillings and fourpence. 
Many other entries occur relative to the repairing of 
the regalia, and a new crown to the queen. Amongst 
an immense variety of household furnishings, including 
the state bed, dresses, &c., occurs the following :— 
“Item, brocht fra James Hommil ane pece of Hercules, 
ane pece of Marcus Cori[ol]anus, twa peces of Susan- 
na sewit togidder, ane cover for ane bed of Susanna, 
ae pece of Salamone, contening in the hale ten score 
ene, and bocht all for” one hundred and sixty pounds. 
Two “ hary nobles ” (reader, be not alarmed, coins are 
meant * | are given “to gilt the Kingis cepture.” On 
the day of the marriage, the following entry is made :—- 
‘The 8 day of August, the King was spoussit, and giffin 
whim, qubilk he laid on the buke, vi. demyis and v. 
shillings quhyt silver.” “Item, to put in his caudill, 
and the Quenis caudill, ij. French crowns.” But the 
most curious remains :—“‘ Item, the 9 day of August. 
ther the mariage, for xv. elne claith of gold to the 
Comites [Countess] of Surrey of Ingland, quhen sche 
md her dochter Lady Gray — the Kingis berde, ilk 
ine xxii/.,” three hundred and thirty pounds. This 
somewhat expensive frolic acquires a melancholy inte- 
st from the reflection, that only ten years after, the 

band of the fair Larber (who, in fact, conducted the 
Queen into Scotland, met and slew the King of Scots 

Flodden! @ August 10, the sum of fourteen shillings 
s paid ** to Maistr. James Henrisonnis man, of bri- 
ill silver of ane hors giffen for the Quene, for hir hors 
ere brynt in Dalkeyth.” Dalkeith was the last stage 
the Queen’s journey before she arrived at Edinburgh; 
i this, we should suppose, refers to some accident 
shich had befallen ner stable at that town. We learn 
at the “ carturis of Leith,” a class of men still exist- 
g in an associated capacity, received six pounds twelve 
llings for the use of twenty-two carts (six shillings 
th) to bring “the Quenis gere [luggage] to 'dinburghe 
aDalketh.” Numerous sums were disbursed to persons 
the Queen’strain. Twelve pounds is paid for a pre- 
nt of “ Hollande claith giffen to the Archbishope of 

-’ The “trumpitis of Ingland ” got forty French 
owns ; “ the Inglish spelair (climber) that playt the 
persalt” is honoured with five ; and the “ eight In- 
fis menstralis” (of whom four remain with the Queen) 

forty. The “bere ledair of Ingland ” receives eight 

ns ; “ the portair” eight, “ to by him ane hors ;” 
d “the cofferair” gets eighty “ Scotch ridaris,” which 
equal to ninety-two pounds. The “ cofferair” 
have been an official connected with “ the Inglise 
fir,” for which four shillings are paid on the 12th 
gust, to six men that carried it “ fra the Abbey to the 
stellof Edinburghe.” Probably the coffer contained 
first instalment of the Queen’s dowry, which alto- 
ther consisted of thirty thousand gold angels, payable 
ihree equal portions. 

e marriage, as related by our historians, was cele- 

with many of those chivalric exercises of which 

King was so fond. Accordingly, we find innume- 

le evtries on this score. “ August 21—payit to 


4 ines of the coinage of Henry VII. the contemperary Eng- 


Johne Mayne, bowar, for sixty justing speris at the mar- 
iage, ilk pece iijs.,” nine pounds. “ Item, for sex score 
speris for tournaying,” eighteen pounds. “ Item, ane 
blak burdowne spere,” five shillings. ‘ Item, to Ro- 
bert Cutelar, for 24 swordis, 41 lang, and 12 short 
swordis, for turnaying, ilk pece 10 shillings,” forty 
pounds. Sums are paid for “s hedis,” and for 
virales and diemandis for speris.” September 19— 
to ane man to pas to Strivelin (Stirling) for bataile axes 
and swordis, and to cum agane that nycht,” nine shil- 
lings, ‘October 24—to the heraldis for their com 
sicioune of the eschet of the barres quhen Christofere 
Tailyour faught,” six pounds thirteen shillings and four- 
pence. “ November 22—to Moncur, armorar, for ane 
pair of cuschingis, brases, and mending of the Kingis 
harness, at the turnaying,” five French crowns. It is 
certainly curious to see the glitter of a tournament thus 
traced to the workshop, and expressed in pounds, shil- 
lings, and pence. 

It is equally curious to trace, in the succeeding year, 
the whole paraphernalia, pomp, and circumstance, of a 
justiciary expedition to the Borders, for the repression 
of the thieves and broken men. This affair, styled the 
Raid of Eskdale, commenced in July, 1504 ; and every 
item of the expense is regularly entered by the Lora 
Treasurer. It is a strikingly characteristic circum- 


stance, or seems to be so, that the first expense is for 
Aorses to carry two of the King’s minstrels into Esk- 


dale, as if it had been necessary that provision should 
be made beforehand for entertaining his Majesty with 
music whenever he should arrive at the scene of opera- 
tions. Then there ere expenses for new “ leg-splentis ” 
[greaves] to the King, for “twa dosane arrowes ” and 
as many bow-strings, and for new jacks to several of 
his attendants, among whom is Thomas Boswell, the 
founder of the family of Auchinlek. James Hog, the 
tale-teller, gets eight-and-twenty shillings in part pay- 
ment of “twa horse” to take the King’s harness or 
armour into Eskdale. Twelve pounds are paid for four 
cross-bows and a hundred bolts; and five pounds and 
tenpence for “ five pair spuris to the King, twa pair sterap 
irnis, twelve riding-girths,” &c. The King’s lect de camp, 
or portable bed, is mended at an expense of four shil- 
lings, and carried forward to Eskdale for a further sum. 
There are some entries of a rather suspicious charac- 
ter, for two ladies respectively designated “ Besse 
Haig, and Besse Bertrame.” For instance, August 2, 
1504—to Andro Aytoun, for Besse Haigis experse ilk 
day, xij.d.;” “the 10 day of August in Bigar to Besse 
Bertrame, be the Kingis command,” twenty-eight shil- 
lings. But, without further eviderce, we do not consi- 
der ourselves entitled to draw any inference from these 
delicate premises. 

The King appears to have gone first to Dumfries, pass- 
ing through Biggar. 
are disbursed at Dumfries, “to menstralis, to fe thaim 
sors to Eskdale, and syne againe to Dumfriese.” “Au- 
just 14—to the piparis of Dumfreise, xiiijs.” The next 
entry under our not ce occurs on the 17th, when four- 
teen shillings are paid “ to the man that hangit the 
thievis at the Hullirbuss,” besides eightpence “ for ane 
raip to hang thaim in”—all pretty men, no doubt, and 
well lamented by the ladies of Langholm. Four days 
vier, fourteen shillings are paid “to the man that 
»angit the thievis inCanonby.” On the same evening, 
“the King was regaled with singing by two English 
women in his pallioune,” at an expense of four-and- 
twenty shillings. Fifty-six shillings are given under 
ihe same date to “ane Ivgliseman that gaif ane bow 
and arrowes to the King.” About this time, nine shil- 
‘ings are paid to “ane gyde to pas with Sir Thomas 
Alane to Edinburghe, for wyne to the King in Esk- 
dale.” On the 23d of August the King is at Lochma- 
ben, in company with the English warden, Lord Dacre. 


to whom he loses several sums at cards. He is again 
at Dumfries on the 7th, when he buys “ane Portugale 


jaunt be halk hudis,” for which fourteen shillings arc 


August 13—forty-two shillings| d 


paid by the treasurer. Next day a curious entry occurs 
—“Be the Kingis command, to William Spicehouse, in 
contentacioune of ane ring quhilk the King take fra 
him,” fourteen shillings ’ On the 9th, five shillings are 

id to “ ane wif quhair the King baitet at the halk- 
ing.” The King, in this expedition, not only had his 
minstrels to cheer his hours of relaxation, but also 
musical instruments, and those not the most portable, 
“September 11—to Johne Goldsmythe, for tursing 
toakies and carrying] of the organis in Eskdale,” for- 
ty-two shillings. An entry, exhibiting the King’s sense 
of justice and generosity, takes place at this time :-~ 
‘* September 14—in Lochmaben, to ane puir man thai 
all the court tak his hay fra him,” ten shillings. Varioug 
other entries to the same effect are scattered throughout 
the accounts. For instance, on the very same day, h 
ae a unicorn, or eight-and-twenty shillings, to ‘ane 

ngliseman that was ship-broken.” _In his journies he 
een | gives small sums (generally sixteenpence) to 
“ pur wyffis be the gait.” In September, 1488, when 
just beginning his reign, he gives two pounds fourteen 
shillings “te pure wyffis of Ballincrefe that had thare 
gudis takin away be Johne Stewart,” and on the same 
day eighteen shillings ‘till oder twa pure wiffis that 
the King spilt [spoiled] there corn.” 

At Lochmaben on the 17th, being then on his return 
to the capital, he orders fourteen shillings to be given 
“to the crukit vicar of Dumfreise, that sang to the 
King.” Between the 17th and 19th, he seems to have 
been at Peebles:—* Item, in Peblis, to ane man of the 
lard of Dawikis, that brocht twa fair hounds to the 
King,” fourteen shillings. This country gentleman had 
brought him a present of live herons at his marriage ; 
and we now find a man feed with nine shillings and six- 
pence “to bere quik lerounis to Dunfermlyne fra Pe- 
blis,” probably a second present from Dawick. His 
return to the capital is marked by his giving twelve 
pence on the 19th “to ane wif on the mure of 
Edinburghe.” 

It is well known that James suffered considerabl 
from remorse on account of the concern which he had, 
however innocently, in his father’s death. Beneath all 
his gaieties there lurked a rankling care; and though 
his exterior was that of a gallant and insouciant knight, 
he wore next his skin a heavy penitential chain, to 
which a link was added every year. As another 
method of making his peace with Heaven, he used to 
undertake pilgrimages to the remote shrine of St. Du- 
thoc at Tain, which was then held in particular sanctity. 
The accounts upon one of these journies afford a curious 
jumble of gay and solemn things; for it is to be 
observed that there was no penitence by the way. The 
whole train of minstrels, and other officials necessary to 
the King’s pleasure, are carried with him; and he in- 

ulges as much as usual in sports and games. * Ucto- 
ber 14, 1508—in Brechin, to the King, to the cartis 
[ecards] ix. Fr. cr., and tynt xiijl.” October 15— in 
Dunnottir, to the chield that playit one the monocordis,” 
eighteen shillings. October 16—to the piparis of 
Aberdene, be thie Kingis command,” eighteen shillings; 
“Ttem, that nycht to the falconaris in Inverowry, the 
King being in Fintree, to their expense,” eight shillings. 
‘October 19—to the madinis of Forres that dancit to 
the King, ix. s.;” ‘Item, to the madinis that dan- 
syt at Elgyn siclike,ix. s. vi.d.;” “Item, to the ma- 
dinis that dansit at Dernway, xiiijs.” “ October 20— 
in the Chanonry of Ross [Fortrose], to John Goldsmyth 
for tursing of the organis to Tayne, and hame again,” 
four pounds; “ Item, to the freiris of Ardoseir, xiiijs.;” 
“Ttem, to Robert Mertoune, to pass owre the water 
with the goshalk, x. s.; “Item, to the man that beris 
Sanct Duthois bell, iijs.;” “ Ztem,to the Lard of Bal- 


nagownis —_ be command,” fourteen shillings. A 
like train of expenses takes place on the return of the 
King, with one of a peculiar nature: —** November 6— 


to James Dog, = he laid doune for claith to be 
fouris sair leg, quhilh the King helit,” 


wippes to John 
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#x shillings and eightpence. This James Dog was the 
keeper of the royal wardrobe, and is alluded to in the 
poems of Dunbar, who, D a upon his name, 
that he was “ ane surly dog." We find that the King, 
not satisfied with a visit to the shrine of St. Duthoc, at 
Tain, must bave obtained a loan of his relique; for 
there is an entry on the 17th of November, of five shil- 
lings, fora mau who carried that sacred object back 
from Dumfermline to its proper 

The whole of the preceding details tend to show so- 
ciety in a very simple state, and great childishness and 
absence of the intellectual in the very highest man of the 
country. This is the more striking when we reflect that 
the name of James 1V. has been seni down to us with a 
character not in the least silly, but rather above the ave- 
—_ of ability and firmness. When a king devoted him- 

f,as a matter of course, to seeing dancersand mummers, 
to hearing syrens in his chambers, to listening to tale- 
tellers and minstrels, and a thousand other amnsements 
equally remote from rational, what must have been the 
intellectual habits of the uninstructed poor? It is a curi- 
ous circumstance, that, amidst all the disbursements 
which have fallen under our eye, we have found only on 
two occasions any money given for what are called sta- 
tionery articles. On one occasion a pen-horn and an 
ink-horn are pu at nine pence; on another, 
several years after, the same articles are bought at twelve- 

. Thus, the King, throughout many years of his 

reign, is only observed to have spent one shilling and 
ninepence, Scots money, upon the means of communi- 
cating his ideas on paper; while his expenses for plea- 
sures merely ministrant to the senses are bewildering 
from their number. It must be said, however, in jus- 
tice to this sovereign, that, though he does not seem to 
have been addicted to writing, he occasionally indulged 
in books. Here and there we find such entries‘as “ 1507, 
December 22—for iij. prentit bukes to the King tane fra 
Andro Millaris wyff,” fifty shillings; “1502, April 6 
—to Walter Wodis’ wyff for ane buke to the Queen's 
gtace,” eleven pounds. To James IV., also, is due the 
honour of having first introduced printing into Scotland. 
In 1507 or 1508, he procured the materials of typogra- 
phy for Walter Chepman and Andro Millar, the first of 
whom, at least, was previously his personafservant; and 
im -he latter of these years were pe several small 
pamphlets, containing a few of those Pong chivalrous 
tales which the King was in the habit of hearing from 
the mouths of the minstrels. The art was afterwards 
lost, probably on account of the troubles of the king- 
dom; and we hear no more of printing till 1541, when 
the public mind was beginning to feel the impulse of 
the Reformation. 


zen thereby to disclose to them some ~~ secrets, by 
which they should make their fortunes. The workshop was 
in the house of Andrew Dritzehen, who dying, Guttenberg 
immediately sent his servant, Lawrence Beildich, to Nicho- 
las, the brother of the deceased, and requested that no per- 
son might be admitted into the workshop, lest the sccret 
should be discovered, and the forms (or fastened-together 
types) stolen. But they had already disappeared ; and thi. 
fraud, as well as the claims of Nicholas Dritzehen to suc- 
ceed to his brother’s share, produced a law-suit among the 
surviving partners, Five witnesses were examined ; and 
from the evidence of Beildich, Guttenberg’s servant, it was 
incontrovertibly proved that Guttenberg was the first who 
practised the art of printing with moveable types ; and that 
on the death of Andrew Dritzehen he had expressly ordered 
the forms to be broken up, and the characters dispersed, lest 
any one should discover his secret. The words given in his 
r, which were established by documentary evidence, were 
these—‘* Go, take the component parts of the press, and pull 
them to pieces; then no one will understand what they 
mean.” In the same document, mention is made of four 
wen, kept together by two screws, or press spindles, and of 
etters and pages being cut up and destroyed. The result of 
this law-suit, which occurred in 1439, was a dissolution of 
partnership ; and Guttenberg, after having exhausted his 
means in the effort, proceeded in 1445-6 to his native city of 
Mentz, where he resumed his typographic labours. Being 
ambitious of making his extraordinary invention known, 
and of value to himself, but being at the same time de- 
ficient in the means, he opened his mind to a wealthy gold- 
smith and worker in precious metals, named John Fust, or | 
Faust, and prevailed on him to advance large sums of inoney 
in order to make further and more complete trials of the art. | 
Guttenberg being thus associated with Fust, the first regular 
printing establishment was begun, and the business of print- 
ing carried on in a style corresponding to the infancy of the 
art. After many smaller essays in trying the capabilities of 
r-ss and moveable types, Guttenberg had the hardihood to 
4 tempt an edition of the Bible, which L succeeded in print- 
ing complete, between the years 1450 and 1455. This cele. 
brated Bible, which was the first important specimen of the 
art of printing, and which, judging from what it has led to, 
we should certainly esteem as the most extraordinary and 
praiseworthy of human productions, was executed with cut- 
metal types, on six hundred and thirty-seven leaves ; and, 
from a copy still in existence in the Royal Library of Berlin, 
some of them appear to have been printed a oien. The 
work was printed in the Latin language. 
The execution of this—the first printed Bible— which has 
justly conferred undying honours on the illustrious Gutten- 
Son, was, most unfortunately, the immediate cause of his 


— 
CURIOUS HISTORY OF AN EDINBURGH Boy 
Tue following facts respecting John Oswald, who 
almost be Be a are here related fo Tue grea 
the first time, and may be depended upon as authentic. fy 
was the son of a goldsmith in Edinburgh, and is believed t SP" * 
have been brought up to the same business. Through the Pictio 
impulse of an wa ctiied disposition, he enlisted in the 18th nar 
or Royal Irish regiment. Here his good education sooq pore) ; 
him to be elevated to a serjeantcy. When quartere 
at Deal, he married a native of the place, with whom he go, ‘asified o 
asum of money sufficient to purchase his discharge, as wel} lave been 
as the cominission of an ensign in the 42nd, then in America, Bf gig ave m 
which regiment, however, he never joined. In 1780, whep tages tbat 
the 2nd battalion was raised, he obtained a lieutenantcy in jt, deiulous 
and went out to India. On the passage out in 1781, when Gs felness 
Commodore Johnston’s squadron lay at anchor in P, in'old ace 
Bay, he fought a duel with the officer commanding the two Bf ghstructior 
companies in the transport, in which he was not the aggres. cordingly | 
sor; they fired two rounds at each other, luckily withou BF the chest. 
bloodshed. His finances not permitting him to join the  medies, an 
mess on board the transport, he lived upon the same rations regulatin 
that were served out to the soldiers. He devoted the most of & venous ple 
his time to the study of the Latin and Greek languages, par. f structions | 
ticularly the latter, in the course of which he became en. dangers ar 
d of the republican form of government. He sold out f aivine and 
in 1782, before the regiment had become engaged in actual gig age is 
service. During his short stay in India, he imitated the proper alle 
Gentoos, by abstaining from animal food, regularly perform. ff heeomes ut 
ing the prescribed ablutions, and anointing his body with  sbly gratef 
oil. He returned home overland, and took up his residence sened ; bul 
in London, where he ey supported himself, it is believed, venience. 
his pen. He wrote both in verse and prose. § In one of its promoti 
his productions styled ‘* Rana Evangelica, or the Frogs ithe enfeebl 
turned Methodists,” he expressed himself in language which I ares must 
could only have been used by a perfect infidel. His religious achange t 


notions, indeed, had always been loose; and it is also to be 
remarked, that, though a devoted admirer of liberty and 
equality in the abstract, he was himself inclined to be arbi. 
trary and tyrannical, of which he gave a convincing proof 
when at one time doing the duty of an adjutant—his treat. 
ment of the men had almost excited a mutiny. When the 
French Revolution broke out, he repaired to France, and 
entering keenly into the spirit of the time, obtained the com. 
mand of a regiment in the service of the Convention, at the 
head of which, either in the Chouan or Vendean war, he was 
killed along with two of his sons, who, in the true spirit of 
liberty and equality, were drummers in the corps which their 
father commanded , Oswald’s appearance in the French ser- 
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elaborate process of workmanship, for a period of five years, 


templated by Fust, he instituted a suit against poor Gutten- 
berg, who, in consequence of the decision against him, was 


being much more considerable than what were originally con- |‘Thomson, a Scotchman driving the trade of an author in 


‘unfinished by Dr. Watson of St. Andrews, 


vice had excited some attention in his own country, and itis 


ruin, The expenses incident to carrying on a fatiguing and | a somewhat curious fact that an attempt was made to prove msgni 


his identity with Bonaparte. The well known Dr. William 


London, and who completed the life of _— te Spain, left 
prepared a 


obliged to pay interest, and also a part of the capital that had | work in which he seriously attempted to prove that the first 


ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF THE ART OF 
PRINTING. 


THE DISCOVERY—GUTTENBERG. 


t, it was 


known and practi 


in ve 


Towarps the conclusion of the preceding article on this 
j iuned, that although the art of stamping 
words or sentences, by means of small blocks or signets, was 
early times, especially by the 
Chinese, yet such a modification of the eraft of printing had 
‘wo connexion with the modern invention, whic 
be noticed. The discovery of the art of printing with move- 


is now to 


been advanced. This suit was followed by a dissolution of Consul’s real name was John Oswald, and that he was the 
partnership ; and the whole of Guttenberg's apparatus fell ‘son of a goldsmith in Edinburgh. Oswald, he argued, was 
into the hands of John Fust, who, from being the ostensible a man of enterprise and courage, and a great admirer ol 
agent in the business Jf printing, and from the wonder ex- QOssian’s Poems, as was also, he said, Bonaparte. Upor 
pressed by the vulgar in seeing printed sheets, soon acquired this slender foundation, the Doctor had contrived to raise 
the name of a magician, or one in compact with the devil ; ‘great superstructure of argument and conjecture, which 
and, under this character,with the appellation of Dr. Faustus, might have made an impression where Bonaparte’s e 
he has for ages enjoyed an evil notoriety. ‘history was not known. He was prevented, however, fron 
Besides the above-mentioned Bible, some other specimens publishing his theory, in consequence of a discovery made| 
of the work of Guttenberg have been discovered to be in ex-|the person who communicates this information. Our in 


archives of Mayence. It is an almanack for the year 1457, 


able types, which took place in the fifteenth century in Ger- 
many, was considerably aided by a fashion, which had been 
some time prevalent, of cutting blocks of wood into pic- 
tures, or representations of scenes Scriptural 
history, and printing them on paper, simply by the pressure 
of the sorts brush, or a cushion behind, One of the very 
earliest of these wood-cuts is still extant, and represents the 
creation of man, as detailed in the Book of Genesis. In the 
centre of the picture stands a figure, intended for the Divi- 
nity, having the appearance of an old man with flowing gar- 
ments, a venerable beard, and rays proceeding from his head; 
on the ground before him lies a human being, intended for 
Adam, fast asleep, and from an opening in his side is seen 

eeding the slender figure of a female, meaning Eve, who 


which served as wrapper for a register of accounts of tuat 
year. This, says Hansard, would most likely be printed 
towards the close of 1456, and may consequently be deemed 
the most ancient specimen of typographic printing extant 
with a certain date. Antiquaries and Bibli 


found considerable difficulty in ascertaining by what process 
Guttenberg manufactured his types; but it seems the preva- 
lent opinion that those which he first used were individually 
cut by the hand ; and being all made as neara height and 
thickness as possible, they were thus put together in the forms. 
pid «pr however, that this skilful man soon discovered the 

e of casting his types by means of moulds; for without 
this great accessory to the art of printing, he would perceive 
it was next to impossible to carry on bis trade. The art of 


1s taken by the hand of God, and is apparently receiving His 
blessing. The execution of this, and other cuts of a similar 
nature, is of the rudest description, and is a striking testi- 


mony of the low scale of art at the time. Pictures of this | , 


nature, which were bound up into books, nevertheless, were 
the immediate forerunners of the great invention itself. Books 
of prints, it will naturally be imagined, would soon be found 
imperfect, for want of descriptive text ; this, therefore, u 

on the discovery. The manufacturers of the books at first 
cut single sentences, or words, and had them stam below 
the pictures ; but this not conveying a sufficient idea of the 
story represented, an anxiety arose to give a lengthened de- 
scription on the opposite . This, it seems, was at length 
accomplished ; stil] the sentences were all cutin a piece, and 
the notion of having separate letters, so as to form words, 
was still in abeyance. 

The person on whum history correctly places the honour 
of being the earliest discoverer of “ny oa of printing by 
means of moveable letters, or types, was John Guttenberg, 
a citizen of Mayence, or Mentz, who flourished from the 
year 1436 to 1466, in the reign of Frederick 111. of Ger- 
many. The ingenious Guttenberg is supposed to have been 
born at Mayence in the beginning of the fifteenth century, 
and to have settled at Strasburg about the year 1424, or, 
perhaps, rather earlier, In 1435, he entered into partner. 
= with Andrew Drozhennis (or Dritzehen), John Riff, 


and Andrew Ieelman, citizens of Strasburg, binding him- | 


founding metal characters is therefore given to John Gutten- 
berg, as well as that of printing, altho 
state, that the plan of striking the moulds with punches was 
b q t in ti of hi 
| That Guttenberg was a person of refined taste in the execu- 
tion of his works, is sufficiently obvious. Adopting a very 
ancient custom, common in the written copies of the Scrip- 
tures and the missals of the church, he used a large ornamen- 
| tal letter at the commencement of books and chapters, finely 
| embellished and surrounded with a variety of figures, as in 
| aframe. The initial letter of the first psalm thus forms a 
| beautiful specimen of the art of printing in its early progress, 
It is richly ornamented with foliage, flowers, a bird, and a 
greyhound, and is still more beautiful from being printed in 
a pale blue colour, while the embellishments are red, and of 
a transparent appearance. What became of Guttenberg 
immediately after the unsuccessful termination of his law- 
| suit with Fust, is not well known. Like the illustrious dis- 
| coverer of the great Western Continent, he seems to have 
| retired almost broken-hearted from the service of an ungrate- 
ful world, and to have spent most of the remainder of his 
days inobscurity. It is ascertained that in 1465 he received 
| an annual pension from the Elector Adolphus, but that he 
| only enjoyed this small compensation for his extraordinary 
| invention a period of three years, and died in February, 
| 1468.—T'o be continued. 


istence. One in particular, which is worthy of notice, was | formant happened to dine with General Paoli on the ve “ The gal 
found some years ago among a bundle of old papers in the | day after he had heard Dr. Thomson read his manuscriptgpmlest vess 
when the General mentioned that he not only knew Bona-g@ppiness to 
rte’s early history perfectly well, but had actually held” Viva S. 
im up at the baptismal font. He was much amused, howgpblic of Ve 
ever, at hearing the arguments employed to prove his identitggitia the b 
with the Edinburgh goldsmith’s son.— Edinburgh Advertiser@#@r senator 
niacs have Their age 
A Penitous Apventure.—The annals of the north 
| Glled with accounts of the most perilous and fatal 
with the Polar bear. The first, and one of the most tragica " “ it 
was sustained by Barentz and Heemskerke, in 1596, durig ~ the v 
their voyage for the discovery of the north-east 1 
Having anchored at an island near the Strait of Waygatq: ieee 
| two of the sailors landed, and were walking on shore, whe ut sam 
| one of them felt himself closely hugged from behind. Thi the si 
ing this a frolic of one of his companions, he called out in ion — 
| corresponding tone, ‘* Who’s there? Pray stand off.” ‘ the | 
h it is but justice to comrade looked, and screamed out ‘* A bear, a bear!”” the ves 0 
running to the ship, alarmed the crew with loud cries. . arks we 
is successor, Peter Schceffer. | sailors ran to the spot, armed with pikes and muskets. OgpSUc grou 
their approach, the bear very coolly quitted the mang —- 
corpse, sprang upon another sailor, carried him off, an ns ‘i D 
lunging his teeth into his body, began drinking his blood 77 
draughts, Hereupon the whole of that stout cre the 
struck with terror, turned their backs, and fled precipitate hed a sil 
to the ship. On arriving there they began to look at ead - — 


other, unable to feel much satisfaction with their 0 
prowess. Three then stood forth, undertaking to aven 
| the fate of their countrymen, and to secure for them the rit 
of burial. They advanced, and fired at first from so 
spectful a distance that all missed. The purser then cour 
ously proceeded in front of his companions, and, taking 
close aim, pierced the monster’s skull immediately bek 
the eye. The bear, however, merely lifted his head, # 
advanced upon them, holding still ia his mouth the vi 
whom he was devouring ; but secing him soon stagger, 
three rushed on him with sabre and bayonet, aud s 
despatched him. ‘They collected and bestowed decd 
sepulture on the mangled limbs of their comrades, while . 
skin of the animal, 13 feet long, became the prize of #* 
sailor who had fired the successful shot.— Edinburg’ 
| binet Library. 
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the perilous career of conquest she had entered with great 


eclat, and, considering her origin and pre the influence 
she exercised on the politics of the south and east of Europe 


was astonishing. 

The piazzetta, which is situated by the side of the church 
of Saint Mark, then contained the principal edifices of the 
republic ; and it was bere the knights and the captains of 
the galleys, that had now come to anchor close to quay, 
descended by stairs and platforms prepared for them, and 
covered with laurels and flowers, banuers and silks of Tynan 
dye—and it was here their anxious feet again touched their 
native soil, and their relatives and friends received them to 
their passionate embrace. As one by one they stepped on 
shore, the people rent the air with their acclamations; the 
— of the republic, in an open balcony, bowed to them, as 
a herald papaetel their distinguished names ; whilst the bands 
of music pealed the notes of triumph, and the fair daughters 


boy | of Venice ‘looked and smiled a welcome.” The general 


picture of joy and grief—and grief there was in the midst of 
all these rejoicings, for many returned not to bless the eyes 
of affection, but remained in the country they had conquered, 
and many had sped to those regions whence there is no 
teturn—this general picture would be far too vast even 
to be sketched here, and thus we will attach ourselves to 
the fortunes and feelings of one who figured in this day's 
pageantry. 

Gherardo was the only son of the patrician Zani, and the 
most gallant youth of Venice. His love of military glory 
must fae been great, for when the Doge, the incomparable 
Enrico Dandolo, invited him to follow his banner to the 
East, he was betrothed to Bianca Celsi, as distinguished for 
her beauty, as he for his valour. Yet, on the threshold of 
the hymeneal temple, he did not hesitate; he would 
where glory and his countrymen summoned him ; when 
Doge’s exploits were achieved, he would return to Venice, 
and, more deserving of her, lay the laurels at the feet of his 
young bride. He had been, he had prospered—Constanti- 
nople had witnessed his valour—and now, returned, the 


, OLD AGE. the multitude, and thence through the whole city; and the 
my reverend senator had predicted aright when he said ‘< that 
’ , _,. | for some there would be great joy in Venice on this night.” 
"YB Tue creat English Lexicographer, near the close of life | There was indeed too much j ! in many in. 
fot when writing to a friend, says, ee My diseases are an| stances too much assured sorrow, or harrowing appre 
Ht B sthma and a dropsy, and, what is less curable, seventy-| sion, to permit of sleep. The affectionate wife with tears 
: ” A few precepts (says Macaulay in his Medical | in her eyes kissed the little slumberer in its cradle, or as- 
th Fycdoosry) how to lessen the inconveniences of this last| sured the half forgetful prattler on her knee that to-morrow 
disease, may not be without their use. In old age the|he should see his father ; or with provident care she turned 
0H sensibility of the nervous system is diminished, the mus | over the humble treasures of her coffers, to select fitting 
bo cular fibres are less irritable, aud many of the arteries are | raiment for her long absent spouse, or with diligent hands 
Zot H ossified and obliterated. The body is bent ; and those who | she prepared the restoring condiments, so welcome after the 
ell & have been tall and graceful in their youth, stoop forward in| privations of a tedious sea-voyage, or she sought the 
ca, old age more than others, from the shrinking of the carti- | draughts for the wine-cup which ‘* maketh glad the heart 
en B tages that lie between the vertebra. The body is Jean, and |of man.” The fond mother, whose son had gone to the East, 
‘it, § gemulous on any exertion. The torpor of the system, and | with the red-cross on his breast, rested not on her pillow, 
ven & the fulness of the veins, are the chief predisposers to disease | but gazing on the flickering lamp, asked a thousand times, 
asa old age. ‘The perspiration is checked probably from the | will the light of to-morrow’s sun shew me my 
two JB obstruction of the smaller arteries; and old people are ac- | in his strength and his beauty—or assure me that the licht of 
res- cordingly subject to asthma, habitual catarrh, and water in | life has for ever quitted his Yai 7” The betrothed maiden, 
\out J the chest. ‘These are to be treated by the appropriate re- jor she who had cherished a fond passion, paced her chamber 
the § medies, and prevented, if possible, by warm clothing, and |floor with hurried steps, or, gazing out of her casement on 
ions ff regulating the temperature of thcir apartments. From the | the sea-waves, sighed to the strong winds that agitated them 
tof Bf venous plethora arise apoplexy end palsy, piles, and ob |as love her young bosom—* And will he ccme with the mor- 
par § structions in the liver, which may end in dropsy. These | row ?—and will he love me, as when he went?” 
en- § dangers are to be obviated by scrupulous attention to the| ‘That short summer night seemed of interminaole length 
out @ alvine and urinary discharges. The principal support of |at Venice; but the morrow came at last, and in the grey 
tual §f old age is to be found in nourishing and cordial diet, with a | horizon, at the very point where the ‘‘ Corriere” had hrst 
the ff proper allowance of wine ; but to many old persons wine | appeared on the preceding evening, a broad white sail was 
orm-  be¢omes unpleasant, while sweet things are often remark-|seen. A sail, and another, and another, rose to the eye from 
with ably grateful. The appetite for solid food is frequently les- | that sober but brightning line, until the whole fleet was 
ence Mf gened ; but many old people eat heartily without any incon- | in view, and advanced, the orb of day rising in the rear, like 
eved, Bvenience. Long lyivg in bed is proper, both on account of | a vast flock of wild swans, glancing their long white necks 
1€ of —— the perspiration, and sparing the exertions of| and buoyant white wings in the golden beams of morning. 
Frogs the enfeebled frame. But a time will come when all these| In the city the matin summons to prayer sounded cheerfully 
vhich i cares must prove unavailing ; and happy are they who shall! on the ear, and in each Christian temple a song of thanks- 
gious exchange the infirmities of old age for a blissful immortality.) giving succeeded the words of supplication. Our story is 
to be = laid in very remote times ; but it was ne until — ene oes 
r and duties were performed, that the le of Venice began their 
A TALE OF VENICE. preparations for the triumphal of their home-wend- 
proof BY CHARLES MAC FARLANE. ing heroes, or hastened to meet the objects of their hearts’ 
treat. warm affections. But when, in their weakness and insuffi- 
en the 


pirit of 


ch ser- 


) prove signiors ; ‘* from whence may she be ?”” 

Villian “ Why not from Constantinople?’’ replied his compa- 
thor infgtion; ‘* it is time that some of that conquering expedition 
in, lefiftould be returned to the ‘ Winged Lion,’” 

pared ag “ Saint Mark grant that it prove as you say!—But she 
she first 


@ murazzo, fixing their earnest gaze upon the vessel 


se ich, rapidly advancing, grew in magnitude to their eyes 
er, from@every minute. As she neared, the last gleams of day 
made d the proud banner of the republic floating on her lofty 
Our ing. 

the verge’ The galley is the ‘ Corriere’ of the great Dandolo, the 
ruscript gputest vessel of our fleets, and she comes the harbinger of 
w Bonageppiness to thousands. The rest wil] not be far behind.” 
ally held" Viva San Marco! Viva la Santi Chiesa!—and the re- 


er senator. 


ple it lasted, the sounds of wind and wave ; and turnin 
iad, the senators saw on the edges of other terraces, an 


ions of wd 
would see her at anchor within Venice. 


Tue sun was sinking behind the dark blue hills of Priuli, 
ad lengthening the shadows of Venice across the rippling 
waves of the Adriatic, when two senators, who were taking 
; [eit evening promenade on one of the nurazzi or outer 
traces which the industry of man had gained and secured 
La their qttom a formidable element, perceived a trim galley on the 
purple line of the horizon, pressing forward towards the city. 
nd itisy.“ That should be a vessel of the state,” said one of the 


ep - gallant course, and will soon be here to speak for 
elf.’ 


The two senators, who, though both advanced in years, 
ill glowed with that patriotic spirit which was destined to 
ise the low sunk islets of Venice to such unprecedented 

, leaned against a parapet wall that ran along the edge 


lic of Venice that has placed the keys of Saint Peter 
hin the boasted gates of Constantinople!” exclaimed the 


Their aged voices had scarcely ceased to vibrate, when a 
i, continuous shout—a shout of transporting joy and 
imph— rose from the deck and the rigging of the galley, | 

made itself heard, despite of distance and the lash and | 
of the waves that broke in foam at the fect of the two 
ators. The next instant that soul-stirring acclamation 
answered by another shout that absolutely smothered, 


the scattered islets that afforded the best points of obser- 
on, the mass of the population of Venice gazing like 
selves on the returning gailey. In an instant nume- 
barks were seen to glide from the canali, and, dancing in 
astic groups over the heaving sea, to pull with strenuous 
towards the ship; the patriotism or the more private 
not brooking the delay of a few minutes 
As she came 


ciency, they had paid their due to heaven, they entered on 
the business of life with zeal, and the city was agitated from 
one end to the other. Carpenters and other artizans were 
employed in laying stages for the warriors to tread upon, in 
their descent from the victorious galleys, or in erecting plat- 
forms whence the Venetian fair might wave their kerchiefs to 
the brave, or galleries whence the musicians might hail the 
return of those who had prevailed in the good fight, with the 
Lion and Saint Mark for their aid! Women and children 
ran to gather the scanty supply of verdure and of flowers that 
the sea-girt city afforded ; but others were despatched to the 
main land, to draw the laurel and the rose from the banks of 
the Brenta. Inanimate nature seemed to partake in the joy 
and triumph of man; and a bright exhilarating sun, a gay 
blue sky, a sea serene, and a breeze as gentle as the sigh 
of happy love, were propitious to Venice and her day of 
rejoicing. 

Meanwhile the fleet came on, spread out into the figure of 
a crescent. Every ship was distinctly visible through that 
fine transparent atmosphere ; and as they glided over the 
placid waters towards their place of rest, the appropriate 
banner of each was clearly seen, and the impatient citizens 
on shore could tell the particular galley in which had sailed 
a son, a brother, or a friend. 

The fleet was now so near, that the sounds of their war- 
like music were heard, and every detail, to use the language 
of the painter, was distinctly made out. ‘The bright and 
painted shields of the returning knights and squires were 
arraaged on either side of the galleys ; the warriors stood on 
the deck in their armour of mail, with the silver-inlaid 
morion on their heads, and the burnished arms in their hands 
—the broad lance, the battle-axe, and the steel-ti mace, 
threw back the rays of the sua with dazzling brightness ; 
the “ winsed Son,’ th “dard of the republic, flew over 
their heads ; the bannecets o1 e patrician families of Venice 
floated on the elevated stern-quarter of the war ships ; whilst 
the principal galley, which had borne the *‘ blind old Dan- 


| 


white banner, on which was inscribed in letters of gold, 
the new, the proud, ‘‘ the singular but accurate title” of 
* Jord of three-eighths of the Roman Empire,” assumed by 
the conquering Doge, and afterwards retained by the Vene- 
tian republic. 

The instruments of the musicians waxed louder and 
louder, until they burst on the ear with an overpowering 
peal. ‘Then there rose to heaven a shout from those on shore 
that made Venice to ring through her hundred islets, and the 
cymbal and the harp, “‘ the shrill —- the spirit-stirring 

rum, the ear-piercing fife,’’ gave back a response to the 


dolo” to the scene of his glory, was distinguished by a vast | 


piazetta echoed with the name of Gherardo, He had re- 
ceived the embrace of his aged father without aiarm at his 
tears—for over-wrought joy will weep even as sorrow does ; 
he had been pressed in the arms of the friends of his house 
and his infancy; and he now advanced to a gentler circle, 
composed of his female relatives and friends, who, stationed 
ata balcony, murmured the hero’s name, and his welcome 
Yack to Venice. But what meant the omission? Bianca 
was not among them—Bianca, his spouse, was not there to 
| welcome him with eye and tongue, His voice trembled as he 
| hurriedly asked where she was. An inconsiderate and cruel 
| voice in the crowd answered, ‘‘ Biancais no more! she sleeps 
with her father in the church of Saint Theodore.” 

*« No more !” moaned the young warrior, and bis flushed 
face became pale as the monumental marble, and, but for 
his fiends, he had fallen to the earth like one struck by 
lightning. When he partially recovered from the first shock, 
he again raised his eyes to the ladies’ balcony ; she was 
indeed not there—where she must have been had life and 
love animated her. That absence confirmed the truth of the 
ill-omened voice ; his eyes dropped despondingly to the earth. 
where, now in his youth and his glory, he could have 
wished to see a grave open for himself. His old father fel! 
on his neck, and wept aloud. 

For some moments the mind of Gherardo wandered, and 
his soul was benumbed ; but the sight of Alessio, the brother 

of Bianca, advancing through the crowd, recalled him to 
consciousness and anguish. ‘‘ Is it even as they say?’ 
cried he hoarsely, and stretching out his hand to his friend. 
| Alessio grasped his hand with one of his, and, dashing 
| away the tears from his averted face with the other, he re- 
plied in a suffocated voice, ‘‘ Alas! and alas! it is even so 
—Bianca expired yesterday ; and as the-galley, your pre- 
cursor, was appearing, my sister was on her road to the se- 
pulchre !”” 

Such irremediable woe where so much bliss was expectec 
him over the tedious or stormy waves—such a return—such 
a welcome—such an end toall his fond and passionate hopes 
was not to be supported. With a deep groan he swooned 
away, and the young hero, so lately the happiest among the 
happy—the most animated where all were animated, was 
berne in a lifeless state to the sad halls of his father. 

It was long ere he returned to life and reason; and, oh! 
how dreadful was his return to the latter! He would have 
given the world for some opiate or drug capable of repelling 
| thought and recollection. He closed his eyes to the gay 
| light of the sun—he would have shut out its rays for ever! 
He was deaf to the assiduous advice and consolation of his 
friends who thronged about him—he was mute too, and 
asked not a single question as to the malady or disease of 
his bride. Was it not enough to know, that she was for 


with the breeze that still freshened singing through her 
ds, a simultaneous display of countless blue lights was 
hed from he: deck high into the heavens, where the 


galleys that, * gilded by the sun, and reflected by the 


ever torn from him—dead !—what mattered the mode or the 
waters,” now fast approached land. 


circumstances that had led to such a fearful result? At 


+ en sap eter Aree On shore, as on the sea, the spectacle was imposing. | last he spoke, but it was only to request his father that he 

their omeet moon with “* a single star at her side” seemed to) Venice, indeed, was not yet the splendid city that claimed| might be left alone. The afflicted Signior, with words of 

5 to ave at these testimonials of joy, and to welcome the wan- | the world’s admiration ; she could not yet boast that accu-| affectionate condolence, and prayers that his son would raise 
em the back again. = ; _. | mulation of ancient and modern art which was afterwards! his thoughts to the contemplation of that Being in whose 
from so me ‘Wo senators quitted the parapet, and repaired with | to attract the stranger from many a distant land. It might! hands were life and death, and to whose omnipotent will it 
en courage? eps to the galley-quay, where they found many of | be said, perhaps, that, at the epoch of our tale, Venice was| was duty to submit, left the room with tears, and was fol- 
.d, taking oder, with most of the leading citizens, already as- | about equi-distant from what she was at her humble origin | lowed by all the company. | When, in the silence and soli- 
iately be 1, and anzious! awaiting to speak with the gallant | _4 collection of low huts scattered on the sea-lashed sand| tude of his own chamber, Gherardo looked around him, he 
s head, smmnder of the orriere.’” Soon the welcome vessel | banks and rocks, whose poor inhabitants, Cassiodorus, the | felt more than ever the extent of his loss. He rose from the 
h the viet With her prow a few spans’ length fiom the shore; and | minister of Theodoric, compared to ‘* water-fowl who had| couch on which he had been reclining, and advanced to a 
stagger, Wh with rapid manceuvre, she swung round, and lay with | fixed their nests on the bosom of the waves"—and what she | curtained recess at the end of the room—te drew the cur- 
et, aud som” d-side against the edge of the quay. Another shout | became after the sixteenth century, when the wealth of the | tains—the sight wasacruel one! There was the talamo, 
wed decegey of triumph, and the captain leaped on shore, and, | fast had been poured in her lap, and the genius of Palladio| or splendid nuptial bed, his friends had prepared and deco- 
es, while he before the senators and citizens, communicated the | and others had filled her with beauty. rated for his return—there, on the rich velvet and the flow- 
prize of @pizence that the fleet approached, after having accom- | But the moral picture offered to contemplation by Venice | ing silk, were the embroidered rose wreaths mixed with the 
dinburgh GE” & (ey Let this fair breeze,” he | at that period, was, perhaps, far more interesting and wor- | laurel crowns, and the initials of his name entwined with 


ght, and we shall see the vessels | thy of admiration. In Venice, ‘ the art and spirit of com-| those of the name of his Bianca. 
: mercial industry” had revived, and was then extending its 


Briarean arms to every shore of the Mederranean. On 


And hungry death was 


ing of to-morrow’s sun 


news spread with the swiftness of lightning through 


feeding on her roses, and her name, in the mouths of men, 
had become a note of woe—in his car a sound of despair 
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on the ground at the bed’s foot, and 
burying his burning face in his hands gave vent, for the firs: 
time, to a copi flood of tears, 

As thus he lay, humbled in the dust, with all his thoughts 
in the dark and narrow grave, the sun shone brightly on 
Venice, and her thronging thousands, replete with joy, sang 
their of triumph, and shouted the names of their gal. 
lant warriors and the captains of their galleys. It could not 
be that his should be en, for who had borne himself 
more bravely than he? And as a crowd passed in front of 
his paternal abode, their united voices proclaimed, ‘* Ghe- 
rardo! Gherardo! Long life and glory to Gherardo, the 
soldier of St. Mark!” bio cans, but 

could elicit only a bitter smile. 

he ing hours did not restore tranquillity to the be- 
reft bridegroom ; but, as the shades of night descended, a 
wild idea—an uncontrollable impulse invaded him. “* And 
shall my fond eyes obtain not a last glance of that being of 
love and beauty? Shall my Bianca,” reasoned the 
sionate youth dit such movement of the feelings can be 
called reason )—"‘ my betrothed, be consumed by vile worms, 
and I not see the loveliness she must have carried to the 
er’ She died but yesterday—she must still be beauti- 
ul!—Yes! I will see her once again! I will once again 
press those lips, though they be co! id!” 

At a late hour he secretly left his father’s house for the 
well-known church—alas! he was to have been married 
there! A handful of gold gained over the sacristano, who 
unlocked the door of the temple and retired. Gherardo 
stood alone, a few paces from Bianca’s tomb. A few lam 
burned here and there, dimly, before the effigies of the Vir- 
gin Mother and of the most conspicuous saints ; the moon 
shed an uncertain light through the painted glass of the 
lofty and narrow Gothic windows; but away among the 
massy columns, and through the long aisles of the church, 
there fell the obscurity of ‘‘the valley of the shadow of 
death;"’ and sounds there were none, save the fast-comin 
sighs of the hapless lover. The hour, the spot, the awfu 
stillness, were all calculated to overpower the .mind with 
indescribable emotion; the age was one of extreme super- 
stition, and our young soldier's philosophy had not taught 
him to rise superior to the popular credence ; the state of 
his feelings too—and nothing is more imaginative or crea- 
tive of ideal horrors than a certain stage of grief—contri- 
buted to delude the senses: and as the cressets trembled, 
and the moon-light, strangely coloured by the stained glass 
through which it passed, gleamed now brighter, and now 
fainter—now resting on this object of somewhat grotesque 
architecture of the church, now on that—he saw, or fancied 
the spirits of the departed rising one by one, and mourn- 
fully waving their hands, as if warning him against a sa- 
erilegious intrusion on the regions of the dead. Through 
the postern door by which he had entered, and which the 
sacristano had left a-jar, there suddenly blew a gust of the 


anca!” continued he, ‘‘my own Bianca! ! why dost thov 
slumber thus !—dost thou await the warm kisses of thy 
lover to awaken thee ? I give them thee!” and throwing 
himself across the marble coffin, he his quivering 
lips to hers. But how did his whole soul to his 
mouth, when he fancied he felt the breath of life on those 
pale lips ! He them in—if it was a delusion, 
it continued—for the mildest, most subdued of breath- 
ings to pass from her lips to his. He raised her 
from the sarcophagus—he placed his band on her heart— 
and language has no power to paint his emotions, when 
he felt—plainly felt—that heart palpitate beneath his hand. 
Another moment, and her eyes opened, whilst a low mur- 
mur escaped her lips. Gherardo clasped her wildly in his 
embrace, and leaned for support against the sarcophagus, 


where, as stood, mute, motionless, and , almost 
like statues, in the moon-light, it would have been difficul! 
to tell which of the two, or whether both, had not been 


—— from the sleep of death. 

he Chronicler’s tale is told. The ignorance of the phy- 
sicians, and the immediate sepulture after death usual 1 5 
south, had consigned Bianca to to the grave, from which 
the passion and impetuosity of her lover saved her so 
opportunely. The fair Venetian almost at once 
from the marble sarcophagus to the nuptial bed of silk 
and velvet. The church, where the echoes of her funeral 
dirge might almost seem yet to linger, pealed with the 
notes of her hymeneals; and her bridal coronet of white 
roses was supplied by the tree that had furnished flowers for 
her funeral.* 

* The above beautifully written tale, by Mr. Mac Farlane, is 
abridged and extracted from a recent volume of the Friendship’s 
Offering —an Annual distinguished for the literary ability of its 
pages. 


Putsations or tut Heant.—If the brain be an electric 
pile, constantly in action, it may be conceived to discharge 
itself at regular intervals, when the tension of the electricity 
developed reaches a certain point, along the nerves which 
communicate with the heart, and thus to excite the pulsa- 
tions of that organ. This idea is forcibly suggested by a view 
of that elegant apparatus, the dry pile of Deluc, in which the 
successive accumulations of electricity are carried off by a 
suspended ball, which is kept by the discharges in a state of 
regular pulsation for any length of time. We have witnessed 
the action of such a pile maintained in this way for whole years, 
in the study of the above-named eminent philosopher. ‘The 
same idea of the cause of the pulsation of the heart appears to 
have occurred to Dr. Arnott, and is mentioned in his useful 
and excellent work on Physics ; to which however we are not 
indebted for the suggestion, it having occurred to us inde- 
pendently many years ago.—Herschel’s Natural Philosophy 


fresh night-breeze, that, moaning among the columns and 
over the hollow marble pavement of the church, sounded 
in his ear like a voice, but not of earth—like the united la- 
mentations of sad, or guilt-burdened spirits. He clung to 
one of the pillars for support, and was for some moments 
incapable of motion. J His natural courage, and the intense- 
ness of the feeling aud purpose that had brought him thi- 
ther, soon however came to his aid, and he strode with hast 
steps to the cappella, or lateral recess of the temple, beneat 
which was the tomb of the bride’s fimily. Here, in this 
deep recess, the moon could not shed a beam; but he was 
guided to the door of the sepulchre by a lamp that flickered 
ou the altar of the cappella. Hurried, breathless, he laid 
his hand upon that door; massy, and bound with heavy 
iron and with bronze, it required a great effort to open it— 
he pressed his muscular shoulder against it—it receded ; 
but as it turned on its unwilling hinges, it uced a hoarse 
rambling sound that echoed like thunder in the vault 
beneath, and caused him to start back with trembling limbs 
and cold sweat on his brow. Again, however, desperation 
—love—the determination to see the lifeless form of his 
beloved, conquered his awe and the repugnance for dis- 
turbing the peace of the grave: yet, he paused, ere he 
plunged into the horrible, palpable obscurity that lay be- 
yond the door of the tomb, and crossing himself, murmured 
a prayer to the blessed Virgin who saw his woe, and might 
vity or pardon his sacrilegious audacity. He then rushed 
wn a few steps through a short dark passage—and, him- 
self like a spectre, entered the narrow chamber of death. 
A lamp beneath a crucifix burned at the head of the avello 
or sarcophagus of Bianca, and a grated window near 
the roof of the vault admitted the rays of the moon, that 
fell almost perpendicularly on shat cold white marble. He 
grasped at once the heavy cover of the coffin—had he hesi- 
tated, he might have been effectually deterred from com- 
pleting his sad, wild enterprise. His nervous arms re- 
moved the weight, and then his eyes rested on the shrouded 
form of his Bianca, whose head. was enveloped in a veil 
of pure white, and her ‘decent limbs composed” beneath 
an ample white robe. His brain reeled at the sight—and 
the lamp which he had grasped fell from his hand. When 
he recovered strength to proceed, the light from the grated 
window fell full in the open coffin ; and, as his trembling 
hands withdrew the veil, a clear broad ray of the moon 
illumined the face of his lovely bride, * * * And 
could this be death? Why, even thus she looked when 
life and love coursed through her young veins ! —even 
thus, when after a dey of joy she slept a balmy sleep, a 
night of peace! And were not the long loose tresses c 
on her innocent bosom the same as erst—and the pale 
smooth brow, and the broad eyelids, with their long black 
fringes, and the cherub"mouth, with lips slightly apart, as 
if smiling in some blissful dieam; ‘‘ No, this cannot be 
death!”’ cried Gherardo, deliriously; “She sleeps—she 
only sleeps! Ol. wake! in pity, wake, my Bianca—my 
love—my wife! [le was silent for a moment, and 
on her beautiful moon-lit countenance, as if expecting 
she would really “se at his passionate adjuration, ‘‘ Bi 


THE ORIGINAL OF LAWRIE _ 


Watce Mr. Fergusson was on his visit to New York in 183] 
he mentions in his ‘* Notes” that he frequently visited the 
seed-store of Mr. Thorburn, a character of some celebrity, anc 
of great originality, being, as he informed him at the firs’ 
interview, the ** very identical Lawrie Tod ;”’ and that so fa: 
as the first volume of that entertaining work goes, Mr. Gal: 
had exactly recorded his life and adventures. Besides other 
sources of enjoyment (continues Mr. Fergusson,) Mr. Thor- 
burn is distinguished for a lively and unfailing reliance upon 
a special over-ruling Providence—not a blind fatalism, but 
a conviction that, in all the crosses of life, a blessing will be 
found by those who faithfully seek it. He detailed many sin- 
gular illustrations of this doctrine in his own history, and 
altogether gratified me much by his acquaintance. His ori- 
inal profession was that of a nail-maker, at Dalkeith, and 
y that alone he looked for a livelihood in the New World. 
Soon after his arrival, however, this handicraft was annihi- 
lated by the introduction of machinery, and poor Thorburn 
was driven to open a small grocery store for subsistence to 
Phemie and himself. It was his practice to visit the butcher- 
market at a late hour, that he might pick up a cheap morsel ; 
and observing a man offering plants for sale in pots, and seem. 
ingly, like himself, rather low in the world, Thorburn accosted 
him; he proved to be a countryman—an industrious, but 
rather unsuccessful market-gardener, of the name of Inglis, 
from Kirkaldy ; and, from a sort of commiseration, Thorburn 
bought a rose-geranium, intending to ornament his shop. 
At this time he scarce knew a geranium from a cabbage.— 
Pleased with his purchase, when he got home he painted his 
pot a gay green, and placed itin hiswindow. ‘ And now,” 
says he, when he told me this story, with his eyes twinkling, 
** mark the kindness of Providence. The day after my gera- 
nium appeared in its new pot, a lady om to drive 
past, remarked its beauty, and not only bought it at a hand- 
some price, but gave me such orders as enabled me to open 
a busy trade with poor Inglis. My shop soon became more 
| celebrated for plants than for tea and tobacco ; and many 
| inquiries having been made for garden-seeds, I procured an 
| assortment, and gradually extended my concern, until I 
| reached the possession of the handsome premises and flou- 
rishing trade which 1 now enjoy.” Some of his details, re- 
garding the devastations occasioned by the yellow fever, 
| were extremely interesting, and to them I may probably 
| afterwards advert. He has a very beautiful seed-shop, aviary, 
‘and green-house, &c. in the centre of the city, formerly a 
Quaker’s meeting-house and school, where he seems to have 
| a thriving trade. The ladies of New York are fond of flowers, 
| and use them much in dress. 2 Camellias are in great request, 
and sometimes sell so high as three dollars a head—the ordi- 
| nary price being one—and large orders are given for ever 
party. I learned also, from a Scotchman in Mr. Thorburn’s 
‘employment, whose family had suffered heavily from sickness 
| last winter, that camellias and parties by no means engross 
, the whole attention of the ladies of New York. He assured 


me, that within his own observation, it was quite wonderty § ‘EDI 

what they contrive to do, in visiting, clothing, and attending B : 

lo the poor. 

RUSSIAN LITERATURE. ee 

Tas Edin 

Accorprse to Dr. Granville, a recent traveller, Russian fj, Mdicted | 

terature, since the appearance of its reformer, and most brit 

liant star, Lanovossoff, has been rapidly improving in af PAS Dec 


its branches. In the severer style of proe, the cain ot Ra 
ramsin has left a chasm which will not readily be filled 
Karamsin is unquestionably the greatest historian that the 
Russians possess, and his name will rank deservedly hj 
among historical writers of modern times. The writers in 
belles-lettres, since the beginning of the present century, haye 
made advances in correctness of style and purity of diction, 
which have rendered the study of the Russian language ay 
alinost fashionable attainment. In wy | the Russians harg 


made rapid , especially in the lyric department 
Alexander ouchkine is considered the Byron of Russia, ang 
is noted for the ity of his genius, The Russians ay 


indebted to him for a translation of Shakspeare’s King Leg, 
The fabuiists have been numerous in Russia. The romantig 
echoul, which has endeavoured to spread its dominion in alj 
the most civilized of Europe within the -last twep 
rs, boasts of a few distinguished writers, even in Russia, 
ugene Baratinsky is one of the most eminent among them, 
Among the more modern living poets, the fair sex boasts of 
Mademoiselle Zenaide Vo!kouski. In dramatic literature, 
very little originality, and many indifferent imitations or trans. 
lations, exist at present. Prince Chakhousky claims the 
united titles of a prolific vaudeville and comedy writer, and 
of a fertile and elevated tragedian. Zagoskine is another 
modern dramatic author of great power and originality of 
humour. Of translators from the French the number is com 
siderable. It may be stated, that in literature, the Russiang 
have made more rapid progress within the last fifty year, 
than in the other branches of knowledge. According to the 
report of M. Sopikoff, it appears that although the art of 
printing was introduced in Russia one hundred and fifty yean 
after its invention, and eighty after its introduction by Carton 
in England, not fewer than 80,000 volumes in the Slavonic 
and Russian languages have been published between 1551 
and 1813. The printers of St. Petersburg execute their work 
in a style equal to the French. The press in Russia, us in 
most partsof the Continent, is subject to a board of censure; 
but this does not seem to have impeded the publication ofa 
considerable number of works in modern times, and men of 
letters have received great encouragement from the present 
Emperor. St. Petersburg has advanced greatly as a mart of 
literature, and sends forth the following periodical publica 
tions :—1. Journal de St. Petersbourg, Politique et Litteraire, 
in French—official, published every Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Saturday. 2. The Invalid, a Military Journal, published 
daily. 3. Gasetie de St. Petersbourg, in Russian—resem- 
bles the Moniteur, and is published also in German, and 
ars twice a-week, 4. Gazette of ihe Senate, containing 
the Ukases of the senate ; it appears once a-week, 5. Journal 
of Commerce, in Russian and German, three times a-week, 
. The Northern Bee; literary and political, three times 
a-week. 7. The Patriot, in Russian, political and literary, 
twice a-month. 8. The Slavonian, every fortnight, in Russiaa, 
literary and military. 9. National Miscellany ; historical, 
literary, and statistical, in Russian, monthly. 10. Register 
of Discoveries in Natural History, Physics, and Chemistry.— 
U1. Journal of Manufactures and Commerce, monthly. 1 
Gazette of Commerce, twice a-week, in Russian and German, 
13. Journal of the Mining Corps. 14. Journal of the Minister 
of Public Instruction. 15. Journal des Voies et Communi- 
cations ; these three in Russian and French, monthly, 
Moscow the periodicals are:—1. The Moscow Gasette, i 
Russian ; 2. The Moscow Courier ; 3. The Moscow Telegraph 
4. The Courier of Europe; 5. The Journal of Agriculture 
his is a valuable publication, and said to be of the greate 
itility to the agricultural classes of society ; it appears quar 
yt Journal of Physics, monthly ; 7. Journal of Fashions 
8. nome Calendar. All the Moscow Journals are i 
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the Russian language. Such is Granville’s list of Russi quantity o 
writers and periodical publications, which, it will appeammshed to 
are chiefly adapted to the dissemination of useful informatioaliNer the mat 
and for other matters of a non- political character, as mighie and wh 
have been expected from the condition in which the counlrmitted upon 
and its press are placed. inting out 
Coxour or Rivers.—The Rhine in its course from oper 
Alps tothe Lake of Constance is blush ; after its passag@entitled to 
through the green waters of the Lake Constance, it is g critic, wi 
green ; and after repeated mixture with the rivers and stre but a : 
of Forschweitz, Aiasce, and the Black Forest, yellowish-gree@iour title 1 
The Maine, flowing from the ferruginous rocks and plains . honty of 
Franconia, acquires a reddish-yellow colour ; during g and divo 
degrees of cold, it becomes greenish- blue, owing to the dep 
sition of the iron ochre ; and when, if it is not coloured yello 
by long continued rains, it flows onwards with an amber-gral Murr 
colour. All the rivers of Old Bavaria, which are formed Walter S 
waters from lakes and Alpine streams on the Iller, Iser, age 
the Inn, are biuish-green in winter ; in spring grass- wh he 
and in autumn pale herb-green. Bhat,” ex 
Consumption oF Siix.—The quantity of this material STOAts 


in England alone amounts each year to more than four m 
lions of pounds weight, for the production of which myria@™r. Blair v 
upon myriads of insects are required. ~+Fourteen thous™¥ith a gre 
millions of animated creatures annually live and die to supp distance 
this corner of the world with anarticle of luxury! If teturning 
ishment be excited at this fact, let us extend our view im Low di 
China, and survey the dense population of its widely-sprepence 1” « 
region, whose inhabitants, from the emperor on his throne#Mfellow, b 


the peasant in the lowly hut, are indebted for their clothif™ no very \ 
to the labours of the silkworm. The imagination, ratigugpsell. ”” 

lost bewildered in contemplating twill perl 
coun numbers, which every successive i f 
slender threads for the service street, and 
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tu § «'EDIN BURGH JESTS AND ANECDOTES 
ng 
_ EDINBURGH LAWYERS. 
+ I Tax Edinburgh lawyers of the last age were a race very much 
ke addicted to hard drinking. Drinking, indeed, intruded itself 
* Bl into every scene of their lives ; and, as much oftheir business 
a gas necessarily performed in taverns, on account of the 
Oa pe tched accommodations of their own houses in the old town, 
> ink-glass and the claret stoup were alike dear to them ; 
apd they could scarcely to take a supply from the one, 
put the pen wasindanger of being immersed in the other. 


These habits clung to them till a “a recent period, as some 
poecdotes of men still alive will testify. 


ave BA gentleman, now retired from public life, but who will be 
10n, remembered for his talent of saying good things, wasone 
cight engaged with a judge in a tremendous bouse, which 
vane Basted all night, and til within a single hour of the time when 
court was to meet next morning. The two cronies had 
and tle more than time to dress themselves in their respective 
+ art BH souses, when they had to meet again, in their professional 
4a, & capacities of judge and ;leader in the Parliament House. Mr. 
ante FC: , it appears, had, in the hurry of his toilet, thrust 
nall B be of cards he had been using over night into the pocket 
ent) his gown ; and thus, as he was about to open the pleadings, 
Sst in pulling out his handkerchief, he also pulled out fifty-two 
hem, of his last night’s debauch, which fell scattered 
ts of within the bar. Mr. C ,” said his judicial associate 
ture, Bi ia guilt, with the utmost coolness, “ before you begin, I think 
ro ad better tak up your hand.” 

s the BAD equally wet and witty barrister, one Saturday encoun- 
» and Bi red an equally Bacchanalian senatorial friend, in the course 
other H ifs walk to Leith, Rememberinz that he had a good jigot 
ity  fmutton roasting for dinner, he iavited his friend to accom- 
him home ; and they accordingly dined together, secun- 
$Slans i dum morem solitum. After dinner was over, wine and cards 
years, Bi commenced ; and as the two friends were alike fond of each 
to the Bf othese recreations, neither ever thought of reminding the 
art of Hither of the advance of time, till next day, as it happened, 
Yeats shout a quarter before eleven o'clock. The judge then rising 
arte fodepart, Mr. walked behind him to the outer door, 
vonit vith a candle in each hand, by way of shewing him out.— 
1551 BTak care my lord, tak care,” cried the kind host, most 
+ work B anciousl holding the candles out of the door into the sunny 
» 4810 Bi treet, along which the people were pouring churchwards ; 
asure; care ; there’s twa staps.” 

m of 2B The taverns to which Ediuburgh lawyers of those days re- 
— smted were generally very obscure and mean—at least such 


would now appear ; and many of them were so peculiarly 
vd in the paenl recesses of the old town as to have 
wlight from the sun, so that the inmates had to use candles 
continually. A small partyof legal gentlemen happened one 
tay 10 drop into one of these dens ; and as they sat a good 
tle drinking, they at last forgot the time of day. Taking 
litir impressions from the candles, they just supposed that 
were enjoying an ordinary evening debauch. Sirs,” 
id one of them at last, ‘* it’s time to rise: ye ken I’ma 
arried man, and should be early at hame.” And so they 
l rose, and prepared to stagger home through the lamp- 
ghted streets ; when, lo and behold! on their emerging from 
tavern, they suddenly found themselves projected into the 
ze of a summer afternoon, and, at the same time, under 
gaze of a thousand curious eyes, which were directed with 
prise to their tipsy and negligent figures. How they got 
ne. under such circumstances, through a crowd of sober 
ee spectators, 1s left to the imagination ot 
reader. 


FREE TRADE TO TUE LAWYERS. 


A man from the country applied lately to a respectable 
icitor in this town for legal advice. After detailing the 
umstances of the case, he was asked if he had stated the 
ts exactly as they occurred. ‘ Ou ay, Sir,” rejoined the 
picant, ‘* I thought it best to tell you the plain truth ; you 
put the lees til’t yoursell.”” 


PLAGIARISM. 
One legal gentleman of Edinburgh, having shewed another 
quantity of poems which he had written, and of which he 
Bhed to have the opinion of his friend, the referee glanced 
the manuscript, but was quickly struck with the exten- 

and wholesale plagiarisms which he saw had been com- 
ited upon the classical writers of Greece and Rome.— 
inting out this to his friend, ‘‘ Oh,’’ said the poet, ‘* I am 

hing of Fielding’s opinion, as expressed in Tom Jones, 


his friend, Mr Donald Smith, banker, was anxious to secure 
4 seat in the High Church, that he might become one of Dr. 
Blair’s congregation, ‘‘ Indeed,” continued this person, 
** my friend is quite anxious on this subject. He has tried 
many preachers, but he finds your sermons, Doctor, so supe- 
nor in the of oratory, and so full of pointed observa- 
tion of the world, that he cannot think of settling under any 
other than you.” “1 am pis J ays to hear that I am to have 
Mr Smith for a hearer, ” sai preacher, with unconscious 
self-gratu lation ; ‘‘ he is a very sensible man.” 

MOTS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
An English lady and gentleman, who, in travelling 
through Scotland, had come to the neighbourhood of Abbots- 
ford, without providing themselves with an introduction to 
Sir Walter Scott, and who felt, when there, an irresistible 
inclination to intrude upon him, could think of no expedient 
dy which to gratify their curiosity, but that of throwing them- 
selves upon his mercy, and begging the favour of an inter- 
view. In their to him, they said that, in coming tc 
Scotland, their chief object had been to see ‘ the great Lion 
of the North, Sir Walter Scott ;” and they begged him to con- 
sider how hard it would be, if, after all their travels, they 
should have to go home disappointed. Sir Walter immedi- 
ately returned an answer, couched in the most polite terms, 
and concluding with a request that they would come that 
day to dine with him, “‘ as he had some reason to believe the 
Lion of the North, like his friends at Exeter Change, was 
hest worth seeing at feeding time.” 

GOOD BOOK-KEEPERS. 

Sir Walter, in lending a book one day toa friend, cau. 
tioned him to be punctual in returning - a is really 
necessary,” said the t in apology ; ‘‘ forthough many of 
my friends are bad Petite sting | observe almost all of 
them to be good book-keepers.”” 


MEN TAILS, 

Every body in Scotland has heard of the single absurdity 
which deformed the philosophical character of Lord Mon- 
boddo—his belief that the human race were originally gifted 
with tails, which were only pinched off by the midwives. 
Lord Kaimes was a complete contrast in manners to this 
‘earned judge, being plain, and blunt of speech, with a 
strong Scottish accent ; while Monboddo was quite a courtier 
of the ancien régime, well-bred, and ceremonious. On one 
»ccasion, i dinburgh, when Kaimes and Monboddo went 
to dine with a friend, a girl of six or seven years, old, who 
was in the drawing room, archly and slyly attached a fox’s 
brush to Morboddo’s skirt ; and the ceremony of who should 
first proceed to the dining-room, as usual, produced some 
demur, Monboddo insisting that he could not ibly pre- 
cede a senior lord, till Kaimes, spying the trick which had 
been played on his friend, exclaimed, ‘Gang in, man, and 
shaw’s your tail!” pu:hing him forward. Of course the 
augh was irresistible, bat Monboddo could not enjoy it, as, 


-hrough fear of giving him offence, he was not informed of 
the ioke-—Chambers’ Scottish Jests, 
CHARACTERISTIC SKETCHES. 


AUDOBON, 


Tue intelligent and enterprising Auponon, whose researches 
in natural history in his native country, America, have con- 
ferred upon him an honourable distinction, presents us, in 
the course of the details in his Ornithological Biography, 
with a variety of interesting personal adventures, one of which 
I shall extract for the amusement of my readers. It seems, 
that, like many men of genius, this agreeable writer was 
sometimes in great straits, and underwent divers misfortunes, 
which would certainly have cooled the ardour of ordinary 
minds ; but when such occurred to Audobon, he became only 
the more zealous in his pursuits, and doubled his exertions to 
release himself from his difficulties : 
My money (says he) was one day stolen from me by 3 
ag who perhaps imagined that to a naturalist it was of 
ittle importance. This happened on the shores of Upper 
Canada. The affair was as unexpected as it well could = 
and as adroitly managed as if it had been planned and exe- 
cuted in Cheapside. To have repined when the thing could 
not be helped, would certes not have been acting manfully. 
I therefore told my companion to keep a heart, for I 
felt satisfied that Providence had some relief in store for us. 
The whole amount of cash left with two individuals fifteen 
hundred miles from home, was just seven dollars and a half. 
Our passage across the lake had fortunately been paid for. 
We embarked and soon got to the entrance of Presque Isle 
Harbour, but could not pass the bar, on account of a violent 
gale which came ou as we approached it. The anchor was 
dropped, and we remained on board during the night, feeling 
at times very disagreeable, under the idea of having taken so 
little care of our money. How long we might have remained 
at anchor I cannot tell, had not that Providence, on whom I 
have never ceased to rely, come to our aid. Through some 
means to me quite unknown, Captain Judd, of the United 
States navy, then probably commandant at Presque Isle, 
sent a gig with six men to our relief. It was on the 29th of 
August 1824, and never shall I forget that morning. My 
drawings were put into the boat with the greatest care. We 
shifted into it, and seated ourselves according to directions 
politely given us. Our brave fellows pulled hard, and every 
moment brought us nearer to the American shore. I leaped 
upon it with elated heart. My drawings were safely landed, 
and for any thing else I cared little at the moment. 
searched in vain for the officer of our navy, to whom I still 
feel grateful, and gave one of our dollars to the sailors to 
,drink the ‘‘ freedom of the waters ;” after which we betook 
| ourselves to a humble inn to procure bread and milk, and 
consider how we were to proceed. 
Our plans were soon settled, for to proceed was decidedly 


e from the ancients are a commonty, where every modern poet 
its passagmentitled to pasture his Pegasus.” ‘‘ Ay, man,” responded 
it is g critic, with a of thought which, unfortunately, 
nd st but a Scotch lawyer can appreciate to its full extent, 
wish-gree@your title may give‘you a servitude of pasturage upon the 
d plains @mmonty of the ancients ; but, surely, ye never gat ane of 
uring and divot.”’ 
THE AUTHOR OP WAVERLY. 
ree ye girs. Murray Keith, a venerable Scotch lady, from whom 
Walter Scott derived many of the traditionary stories and 
an dotes wrought up in his adniirable fictions, taxed him one 
with the authorship, which he, as usual, stoutly denied, 
7 hat,” exclaimed the old lady, “ d’ye think I dinna ken 
— ain groats among other folk’s kail ?’ 
in four m DR HUGH DLAIR, 
ich myria@)r. Blair used to tell the following anecdote of his precen- 
with a great deal of glee. Happening to preach one day 
distance fron: town, he next 1 met that official, as he 
! Jf teturning to his house in town. ‘‘ Well,’ said the Doc- 
ur view ij‘ how did matters proceed yesterday at church in my 
ce ?”’ “ Deed,” said the man of song, who was a vay 
fellow, but withal a good deal of a humorist, “I dar 
- very weel: I wasna there, Doctor, ony mair than 
| ing twill perhaps be believed with difficulty, that Blair was 
ar spin favery vain man. A gentleman one day met him on 
er. street, and in the course of conversation, mentioned that 


the best. Our luggage was rather heavy, so we hired a cart 
to take it to Meadville, for which we offered five dollars. 
This sum was accepted, and we set off. The country through 


suits, had it not rained nearly the whole day. At night we 
alighted and put up at a house belonging to our conductor's 
fathen “It was Sunday night. The good folks had not yet 
returned from a distant méeting-house, the grandmother of 
our driver being the only individual about the premises. We 
found her a cheerful dame, who bestirred herself as actively 
as age would permit, got up a blazing fire to dry our wet 
clothes, and put as much bread and milk on the table as 
might have sufficed for several besides ourselves. 

isemng tatigued by the jolting of the cart, we asked fo 
place in which to rest, and were shewn into a room in which 
were several beds. We told the good woman that I should 
agg her portrait next morning fur the sake of her children. 

y companion and myself were soon in bed, and soon 
asleep, in which state we should probably have remained till 
morning, had we not been awakened by a light, which we 
found to be carried by three young damsels, who having 
observed where we lay, blew it out, and got into a bed oppo- 
site ours. As we had not spoken, it is le the girls 
supposed us sound asleep, and we heard them say how de- 
lighted they would be to have their its taken, as well 
as that of their grandmother, My t silently met their 
desire, and we fell asleep, without farther disturbance. In 
our back woods it is frequently the case that one room suf- 
fices for all the sleepers of a family. 

Day dawned, and as we were » we discovered that 
we were alune in the apartment, the country girls 
having dressed in silence and left us before we had awakened. 
We joined the family and were kindly greeted. No sooner 
had [ made known my intentions as to the portraits, than the 
young folks disappeared, and soon after returned attired in 
their Sunday clothes. The black chalk was at work in a few 
minutes, to their great delight ; and as the fumes of the break- 
fast that was meantime preparing reached my sensitive nose, 
I worked with redoubled ardour. The sketches were soon 
finished, and soon too was the breakfast over. I played a 
few airs on my flageolet, while our guide was putting the 
horses to the cart, and by ten o’clock we were once more 
under way towards Meadville. Never shali | forget Maxon 
Randell and his hospitable family. My companion was as 
pleased as myself; and as the weather was now beautiful, we 
enjoyed our journey with all that happy thoughtlessness best 
suited to our character. The country now became covered 
with heavy timber, incipall evergreens, the pines and the 
cucumber trees loaded with brilliant fruits, and the spruces 
throwing a shade over the land in good keeping for a mellow 
picture. The lateness of the crops was the only disagreeable 
circumstance that struck us; hay was yet standing, pro- 
bably, however, a second crop ; the peaches were quite smal] 
and green, and a few persons here and there, as we passed 
the different farms, were reaping oats. At length we came 
in sight of French Creek, and soon after reached Meadville. 
Here we paid the five — promised a our — who 
instantly faced about, an lyi whip to his : 
We had now only a hundred and fifty cents. No time 
was to be lost. We put our baggage and ourselves under 
the roof of a tavern-keeper known by the name of J. E, 
Smith, at the sign of the Traveller's Rest, and soon after took 
a walk to survey the little village that was to be laid under 
contribution fur our further support. Its appearance was 
rather dull ; but, thanks to God, I have never despaired while 
rambling thus for the sole purpose of admiring his grand and 
beautiful works. I had opened the case that contained 
my drawings, and putting my portfolio under my arm, and a 
rew good credentials in my pocket, walked up Main Street, 
looking to the right and the left, examining the different 
aeads which occurred, until I fixed my eyes on a gentleman 
in a store who looked as if he might wantasketch. I begged 
him to allow me to sit down. This granted I remained 
purposely silent, until he very soon asked me what was ‘* in 
that portfolio.” These three words sounded well, and with- 
out waiting another instant, I opened it to his view. This 
was a Hollander, who complimented me much on the exe- 
cution of the drawings of birds and flowers in my pertiolie, 
Shewing him a sketch of the best friend 1 have 14 the world 
at present, 1 asked him if he would like one in the same st 

of himself. He not only answered in the affirmative, but 
assured me that he would exert himself in procuring as many 
more custcmers as he could. I thanked him, be assured, kind 
reader ; and having fixed upon the next morning for drawing 
the sketch, I returned to the raveller’s Rest, with a b 
that to-morrow might prove propitious. Supper was ready, 
and as in America we have generally but one sort of table 
d@’héte, we sat down, when every individual looking upon me ~ 
as a missionary priest, on account of my hair, which in those 
days flowed loosely on my shoulders, I was asked to say 
grace, which I did with a fervent spirit. 

Daylight returned. 1 visited the and woods 
around, with my companion, returned, breakfasted, and 
went to the store, where, notwithstanding my ardent de- 
Sire to begin my task, it was ten o'clock before the sitter 
was ready. But, reader, allow me to describe the ertist’s 
room. See me ascending a crazy flight of steps, from the 
back part of a store-room into a large garret extendi 
over the store and counting room, and mark me looking 
to see how the light could be stopped from obtruding on me 
through no less than four windows facing each other at right 
angles. Then follow me scrutinizing the corners, and find- 
ing in one a cat nursing her young, among a heap of 
intended for the paper mill Two hogsheads filled with cae 
a parcel of Dutch toys carel. ssly throwr on the floor, a large 
drum and a bassoon in another part, fur caps hanging along 
the wall, and the portable bed of the merchant’s clerk swing- 
ing like a hammock near the centre, together with some rolls 
of sole leather, made up the picture. I saw all this ata 
glance, and closing the extra windows with blankets, I soon 
procured a painier’s light. 

A young gentleman sat, to my skill. I finished hi 
phiz, which was approved of. merchant then took 
chair, and I bad the good fortune to please him also. 


j Which we passed might have proved favourable to our pur- 
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room became crowded with the gentry of the village. Some 
laughed, while others expressed their wonder ; but my work 
went on notwithstanding the observations that were made. 
7 sitter invited me to spend the evening with him, which ] 

, and joined him in some music on the flute and violin. J 
returned to my companion with great pleasure ; and you may 
judge how much that pleasure was increased, when | found 
that he also had made two sketches. Having written a 
page or two of our journals, we retired to rest. 

he following day was spent much in the same manner, 
I felt highly gratified that from under my grey coat my talents 
had made their way, and I was pleased to , Sea. that in- 
dustry and moderate abilities prove at least as valuable as 
firet rate talents without the former of these quatities. We 
left Meadville on foot, having forwarded our baggage by wag- 
gon, Our hearts were light, our pockets replenished, and we 
walked in two days to Pittsburg, as happy as circumstances 
permitted us to be. < 


STATE OF SPAIN. 


Tue part of the land of Spain belongs to the no- 
oility, the church, and towns, or corporate bodies. The 
destructive influence of this vast accumulation of propert 
in a few hands, and of the alienable tenures under which it 
is principally held, have been forcibly described by Mr. 
Townsead (vol. ii. p. 237), and by Jovellanus in his invalu- 
able Memoir on the Advancement of Agriculture, drawn up 
in 1795. Throughout the principal part of the country, 
agriculture is in the most wretched state imaginable. None, 
or next to none, of the jands in Leon, Castile, Estremadura, 
and Andalusia, are inclosed ; a circumstance which may be 
ascribed partly to the carelessness and ignorance of the pro- 
prietors, partly to the poverty of the occupiers, and partly, 
and principally, perhaps, to the destructive privilege enjoyed 
by the proprietors of the great sheep-flocks, of driving them 
from the provinces in the north to those in the south for win- 
ter pasture. The mesta or code of laws with respect to the 
migration of the flocks, is assuredly one of the most oppres- 
sive and ruinous that ever has been devised. Inclosures 
have been prohibited, that the migration of the flocks might 
not be interrupted; in some provinces it was even forbidden 
to convert any pasture land into tillage; and it was only so 
late as 1788 that individuals occupying lands in the track of 
the flocks, were authorised to inclose kitchen gardens, and 
ea appropriated to the culture of vines and seeds. 

tremadura has suffered particularly from this scourge. 
Farms throughout Spain are small, with hardly an exception, 
and the farmers are in a state of unexampled misery. Not- 
withstanding the lowness of the rents, and the cheapness of 
living-~for they generally live worse than the labourers in 
the town—they are unable to make the smallest advances on 
account of their farming operations, and are obliged to raise 
whatever funds they require by mortgaging their crops. 
This is not only true of tillage farmers, but also of the 
growers of oil and wine, who frequently cede the anticipated 

oduce of their lands for less than three-fourths of its value. 

‘armhouses are rarely seen except along the east coast, The 

farmers live in huts of the meanest construction, crowdeo 
together in villages, so that farm buildings, often so expen- 
sive in other countries, cost almost nothing. The operations 
of treading (thrashing) and cleaning the corn, are performed 
in the open air, and the grain is left in neaps in the field 
until itcan be sold. The corn sneculators and proprietors 
ot Castile have caves (si.0s) dug 1m the rock or the earth, 
which the grain is preserved until a market opens for it; 
being often kept in this way for five or six years without 
much loss. The implements used in husbandry are of the 
sudest description, especially in Old Castile and Leon, where 
the soil is sandy and easily cultivated. In Andalusia, and 
along the coast of the Mediterranean, where the soil is more 
tenacious, implements of a better description are in use, but 
they ave still very rude indeed, compared to those employed 
in Britain. The use of fanners is nowhere known in the 
ae but they have been imported from England into a 
few of the sea-port towns, whence corn is occasionally 
shipped. Land is not supposed to yield the proprietors more 
than from one and a half to two per cent. The tenant pays 
tithe, and other dues ; and when these are deducted, he has 
little more than half the produce left to pay rent and labour, 
and support his family.—From an excellent article on the 
Present State of Spain, in the Foreign Quarterly Review for 
November, 1829. 


A FEMALE BRAZILIAN SOLDIER. 


Iw the Journal of a Voyage to Brazil, written a few years 
by Maria Graham, we are presented with a singular in- 
stance of female heroism, in the notice which is taken of a 
young woman, who for patriotic motives voluntarily took up 
arms and assumed the military garb and occupation.—'l'o-day 
(says the authoress) 1 received a visit from Donna Maria 
de Jesus, the young woman who has lately distinguished 
nerself in the war of the Reconcave. Her dress is that of a 
soldier of one of the Emperor's battalions, with the addition 


of a Tartan kilt, which she told me she had adopted from a” 


picture re; nting a Highlander, as the most feminine mili- 
tary dress What would the Gordons and Macdonalds say 
tothis? The ‘‘ garb of ola Gaul” chosen as a womanish 
attire? Her father is a Portuguese, named Gonsalvez de 
Almeida, and possesses a farm for cattle. Her mother also 
was a Portuguese. Donna Maria told me several particulars 
concerning the country, and more concerning her own adven- 
tures. It appears, that early in the late war of the Recon. 
cave, emissaries had traversed the sountry in all directions, 
to raise patriot recruits ; that one e/ these had arrived at her 
father’s house one day about dinner time ; that her father had 
invited him in, and after their meal he began to talk on the 
subject of his visit. He represented the greatness and riches 


of Brazil, and the happiness to which it might attain, if inde- 
pendent. He set forth the long and oppressive tyranny of Por- 
tugal, and the meanness of submitting to be ruled by so Poor 
and acountry. He talked long and eloquently of the 
services Don Pedro had rendered to Brazil ; of his virtues, 
and those of the Empress ; so that at last, said the girl, 1 
felt my heart burning in my breast.” Her father, however, 
had none of her eathusiasm of character. Heis old, and said 
he neither could join the army himself, nor had he a son to 
send thither ; pl as to giving a slave for the ranks, what in- 
terest had a slave to fight for the independence of Brazil? 
He should waitin patience the result of the war, and be a 

ceable subject to the winner. Donna Maria stole from 
— to the house of her own sister, who was married, and 
lived at alittle distance. She recapitulated the whole of the 
stranger’s discourse, and said she wished she was a man, that 
she should join the patriots, ‘‘ Nay,” said the sister, “if I 
had not a husband and children, for one hali of what you say 
I would join the ranks of the Emperor.”” This wasenough. 
Maria received some clothes belonging to her sister’s husband 
toequip ner; and as her father was then t to go to 
Cachoeira to dispose of some cottons, she resolved to take 
the opportunity of riding after him, near enough for pro. 
tection in case of accident on the road, and far — off to 
escape detection. At length, being in sight achoeira, 
she stopped; and going off the road, equipped herself in 
male attire, and entered the town. This was on Friday. 
By Sunday she had managed matters so, that she had en- 
tered the regiment of artillery, and had mounted guard, 
She was too slight, however, for that service, and exchanged 
into the infantry, where she now is. She was sent hither, I 
believe, with despatches, and to be presented to the Emperor, 
who has given her an ensign’s commission and the order ol 
the cross, the decoration of which he himself placed on hen 
jacket. She is illiterate, but clever. Her understanding 
is quick, and her perceptions keen. I think, with education, 
she might have been a remarkable person. She is not 
particularly masculine in her appearance, and her manners 
are gentle and cheerful. She has not contracted anything 
coarse or vulgarin her camp life, and I believe that ne 
imputation has ever been substantiated against her modesty 
One thing is certain, that her sex never was known until her 
father applied to her commanding officer to seek her. There 
is nothing very peculiar in her manners at table, exceptin 
that she cats fanobe with her eggs at breakfast and her fish 
at dinner, instead of bread, and smokes a cigar after each 
meal ; but she is very temperate. 


HUGO ARNOT. 

This very acute metaphysician—acute, as somebody re- 
marked, since he resembled a needle more than any thing else 
—published a small work under the title of ‘* An Essay on 
Nothing.”’ He remarks in it, with ingenious sarcasm, that 
“the tree of knowledge might have been safely intrusted tc 
the present generation.” 


EMIGRATION. 


I wave out a rough estimate (continues Mr. Fergusson) 
of a supposed investment in Michigan, and having submitted 
it to the correction of competent judges, acquainted with the 
present state of the district, it may perhaps be useful to insert 
it, especially as it applies also to much of Upper Canada, 


Price of 160 acres, at 1} dollar, is 200 dollars, or £45 0 


‘Expense of seed, labour (say 150 


acres), and rail fence,at 6 dollars 900 .. .. 202 10 
Harvesting at 2 dollars ° 300 .. . 67 10 
Cost of dwelling-house, stables, 800 .. .. 180 0 

&e. 

4200 £495 0 
Returns.—Produce of 150 acres (20 bushels per acre), 
3000 bushels, at 1s. per bushel - £675 
Deduct 495 
£180 clear. 


The dollar is taken at 4s. 6d. No allowance is made for 
maintenance, and it may be said that the expenses are under- 
rated. The above estimate, however, is given upon pretty 
good data; and as the settler will certainly repeat the wheat 
crop for at least one or two seasons more without any deteri- 
oration, and becomes likewise free owner of land and houses, 
lhe may afford to double or treble that item, or to take a 
smaller return per acre, or a lower price per bushel, and still 
be very well off. The return was stated to me at 25 or 30 
tushels per acre at an average, and a dollar was the price 
given last season without any particular excitement. The 
houses are of a superior description, the dwelling-houses 
being supposed to contain seven or eight rooms, with kitchen 
and other domestic offices attached. 

A good deal of discussion took place Lefore the Emigration 
Committee, upon she probability of setvers being able to 
refund a portion or the. whole of the sums advanced by 
government on their account. Should there be any founda- 
tion at all for the statement I have here given, it is abun- 
dantly clear that Mr. Wilmot Horton’s expectations on that 
head may be very easily realized. 

The tide of emigration is at present setting very strong 
into Michigan. It is stated in the Detroit Courier of 26th 
May last, “ that the sales of public lands up to five o’clock 
yesterday, amounted to 20,700 dollars! On two several 
days they exceeded 5000 ; one day, 5600. The total amount 
in this district alone, since the Ist of March, is 48,727 
dollars.” 

Products of Michigan.—The cotton plant, the grape-vine, 


the sweet potato of Carolina, tomato and the egg plant, were 


all successfully cultivated last year. The prune tree will 
planted this season. The mulberry is becoming extensively 
cultivated. 


authority :— 

Wages.—Men for general farm-work, summer, 21, 55, pp, 
month ; winter, l/. 7s. per month. Harvest Work, cradjj 
wheat, 4s. 6d. per day. .A cradle-scythe is said to cut foy 
acres a-day, and requires one man to bind to each cradle, 
fay cutting, 2s. 7d. a-day.—Boara tound besides to all these 
Good cooks, 18s. to 27s. per month. Chambermaids 13s, 64, 
to 18s, per month. 

Live Stock.—Good ordinary horses, 20I. to 251. 
per pair, with yoke and chain, 20/. to 30/. Cows, 41. 10s.t9 

(. Merino sheep, 9s. to 18s.; Saxony, 13s. 6d. to 45s,; 

common sheep, a sort of coarse Leicesters, 4s. 6d. to Qs. after 
shearing. Brood sow, 21. 5s. to 3/. 10s. Hogs, Id. to ly, 
per Ib. on live weight. Geese, 2s. 10d. a pair; turkeys, 
2s. 1d.each. Fowls, 64d. 

Utensils.—Farm waggon, 13/1. 10s, Ox cart, 10/. Lum 
ber sleizh, to 5/. Ploughs, 30s. to 36s, Pleasure sleigh, 


18/. 

Produce.—W heat, 6s 9d. per bushel. Barley, 2s. 8d.do 
Oats, Is. 6d. do. 
do. Beef, per quarter, 18s. to 23s.; per lb. 2d.to4d. Mu. 
ton, 14d. to 2d. per lb. Veal, do. Pork, 22s. to 27s, per 
ewt. Hay, from 23s. to 3/. 10s. per ton. Cyder, 4s. 6d. tp 
18s, per barrel of 32 gallons. 
mon, ls. 8d. per lb. (16 oz. to Ib.) Live geose feathers, 
2s. 1d. per ib. Butter, 5d. per lb, Cheese, 2d. to 4d. per 
Ib. Eggs 4d. to 5d. per doz. Brandy (French), 4s. 6d. 
gallon. Gin, 3s. do. Whiskey, Is. Id. to 1s. 6d. do, te 
eellent table beer, 4s. 6d. per barrel of 32 gallons. Fin 
wood, 13s. 6d. country price ; 22s. to 27s. town price, per cond 
of 128 cubic feet, delivered 4 feet long, and costs 2s. pe 
cord to cut to length required for use. 

‘The period cannot be remote when pauperism must becomg 
an object of anxious investigation, as it already is of des 
solicitude to every well wisher of his country, and must be 
followed up with measures of energy and decision adequay 
to the political and moral importance of the subject. 

While it may well be esteemed a dubious policy to pamp 
population by any permanent system of encouragement, fe 
thinking minds will deny that the existing pressure (whe 


and with no farther delay than t 
practical vent may require. ’ 
Whether we contemplate the mass of wretchedness 


urers and artizans are at this moment plunged, or 
absorbing demands which their necessities occasion, by t 
amount of parish rates, all must concur in the anxious wi 
that some remedy may be ere long devised. We have writte 
and said so much upon this subject, that, from the ve 
attempts to throw in light, it has become marvellously my» 
tified and confused. Neither is it to be concealed that con 
siderable and conflicting difficulties exist, though it is believed 
and hoped, none which patient investigation and a libe 
policy may not overcome. It may be- reasonably assumed 
that parishes distressed by rates will readily concur in a fai 
and peal composition, which is to free them from a heavy 
growing annual charge. Government, on the other hand, 
receiving such funds, and making simple and economic 
arrangements, may not only relieve the pressure at home, | 
will also confer happiness and independence upon those 
have unhappily occasioned the distress. Neither does i 
seem necessary to open the public purse for this desirab 
object; on the contrary, by a judicious selection of set 
ments, and reserving lots of government lands adjoining tho 
devoted to emigrants, there can be little doubt that, in af 
years, considerable sales may be effected. The man wh 
finds himself and family comfortably and conveniently set 
tled upon fifty or an hundred acres, will ere long be willi 
and able to pay fora like quantity, which has been left along 


eimbursed. 

In regard to the question of place, Upper Canada would 
em, on many accounts, to be most a riate ; nor cat 
‘ bring myself, for a moment, to put Van Dieman’s Land, 
New Holland, &c. in competition. A pestilential and im- 
»ure moral atmosphere hangs over these colonies, which will 


»e certainly best effected by a wholesome infusion of charae- 
er from home, it must prove a heavy sacrifice to those indie 
riduals who undertake the task. The climate, the soil, the 
accessibility of North America, with various other circum 
stances, offer nearly an assurance of success. 

_ And now comes the important question for individual con 
sideration, ‘‘ Is emigration expedient or not?” ‘This must 
be decided by circumstances, and every man must judge fo 
himself. of this, however, I think there can be no doubt, 
that either the moderate capitalist, or the frugal, sober, and 
ndustrious labourer or artizan, cannot fail of success. For- 
‘unes will not be rapidly or even readily acquired ; but it 
must be the settler’s own fault, if he does not enjoy, in large 
abundance, every solid comfort and enjoyment of life, and 


rear around his table even a forest of ‘‘ olive plants,” without 
one single anxious thought regarding their future destination 
Here Mr. Fergusson if 
tion to a conclusion, after having given more solid and useful 
information for those disposed to leave this country for Ame: 
|tica, than any other writer of a recent date ; and the dissemi 
| nation of which, in the present publication, it is hoped, maj 
be of no small service in guiding emigrants to the ‘* Land o 
Promise.” From week to week, as space can be afforded, 
additional information will be presented on this importait 
|subject, both from Mr. Fergusson’s Notes of his journey, 
which he gives in a subsequent number of the Agriculiura 
Journal, and a variety of other accurate documents, 


The following list of prices, &e., I procured irom the bey 


Indian corn, 2s, 3d. du. Potatoes, 1s. 34, fo 
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Column for the Working Classes 


isj “ble that some of you will say, It matters not to 
ering men of England, whether the people of India 
gll us raw cotton or piece goods ; or whether the trade iv 
totton amounts to one million a-year or thirty-six millions. 
ling Hl You may want to know how you individually, whether 
labourers or wechanics, are benefited by these changes, which 
jook so large in figures. We will endeavour to tell you how 

are benefited. 

Of the cotton cloth made in England, three hundred and 
ixty million yards are exported, and three hundred and 
pivety-nine million yards are retained for home consumption. 
This was the state of the trade upon an average of years from 
1824 to 1828. You are, doubtless, benefited very greatly, 
though indirectly, by the cotton cloth and the cotton yarn 
which go out ofthe country. The difference in the value 
between the raw cotton and the cotton yarn or cloth, is the 
price of your industry, and of the profits of capital which sets 


Lum industry in motion, At that price you buy foreign pro- 
sleigh, duce, by which purchase you bring many articles of necessity 
arness, land loxury within your reach, But this, you say, is a doubt- 

fulgood. The good is not doubtful ; but the objects which 
8d. de lice the good are spread over a large surface. We shall 
1s. 34; confine your attention therefore to one object. 

Mu.{§ Near twenty years after Arkwright had begun to spin b 
7s. peri rye the price of a particular sort of cotton muc 
6d. towed in the manufacture of calico was thirty-eight shillings 
; comimapound, That same yarn is now sold for between three 
athers and four shillings, or one-twelfth of its price forty years ago. 
4c. per ff cotton goods were worn only by the few rich, as they were 
6d. n in ancient times, and even in the latter half of the last 
. century, that difference of price would not be a great object ; 

Fire [bot the price is a very important object when every man, wo- 
Der cond aman, and child in the United Kingdom has to pay it. The 
25. per hundred million yards of cloth which are annually re- 
uined fur home consumption, distributed amongst twenty- 

becomefffive inillions of population, allow sixteen yards every year 
of deepfMoreach individual. We will suppose that no individual 
nust be buy these sixteen yards of cloth unless he or she wanted 
dequaembem ; that this plenty of cloth is a desirable thing; that it 
conducive to warmth and cleanliness, and therefore to 
pamperfmealth ; that it would be a great privation to go without the 
ent, At sixpence a yard, the four hundred million yards 
whe cloth amount to ten million pounds sterling. At half-a- 
emoved,metown a yard, which we will take as the average price about 
afe andfiveand twenty years ago, they would amount to fifty mil- 
ious of pounds sterling—an amount equal to all the taxes 

ess wally paid in Great Britain and Ireland. At twelve 


meaning mimes the present , or six shillings a yard, which pro- 
, or themortion we get by knowing the price of yarn forty years ago 
, by t at the present day, the cost of four hundred million yards 


cotton cloth would be one hundred and twenty million of 
sterling. Itis perfectly clear that no such sum of 
mey could paid for cotton goods, and that, in fact, in- 
d of ten millions being spent in this article of clothing by 
sons of all classes, in consequence of the cheapness of 
commodity, we should go back to very nearly the same 
umption that existed before Arkwright’s invention, that 
to the consumption of the year 1750, when the whole 
unt of the cotton manufacture of the kingdom did not ex- 
the annual value of two bh dtl dpounds, At 
trate of value, the quantity of cloth manufactured could 
have been equal to one-five-hundreth part of that which 
now manufactured for home consumption. So that thirty- 
t people each now consume sixteen yards of cotton cloth 
g one person eighty years ago consumed one yard. We 
you, therefore, if this vast difference in the comforts of 
family, by the ability which they now possess of easily 
quiring warm and healthful clothing, is not a clear gain 
all society, and to every one of you as a portion of society ? 
bis more especially a gain to the females and the children 
your families, whose condition is always degraded when 
qvhing is scanty. The power of procuring cheap clothing 
rthemselves, and for their children, has a tendency to 
the condition of females more than any other addition 
their stock of comfort. It cultivates habits of cleanliness 
decency ; and those are little acquainted with the human 
t who can doubt whether cleanliness and decency 
not only great aids to virtue, but virtues themselves. 
im-°bn Wesley said that cleanliness was next to livess, 
is little self-respect amidst dirt and rags, and without 
respect there can be no foundation for those qualities 
hich most contribute to the good of scciety. ‘The power 
procuring useful clothing at a cheap price has raised the 
ition of women amongst. us, and the influence of the 
dition of women upon the welfare of a community can 
et be too highly estimated. That the manufacture of 
ton by machinery has produced one of the great results 
which machinery is to be desired, namely, cheapness on 
uction, cannot, we think, be doubted. If increased em- 
ent of human labour has gone along with that cheap- 
of production, even the most prejudiced can have no 
bt of the advantages of this machinery to all classes of 
ommunity.— Working Man’s Companion. 


STRENGTH OF IRON. 


Experiments made to discover the resistance to tension 
by malleable iron, have, as might be expected, 
wluced various results. In the greater number of cases 


that about 60,000 pounds may be taken as the average ; 
‘according to Tredgold, no material, as Emerson had pre- 
sly concluded, should be put to more thana third oi even 
vourth of the weight that would break it. Generally it is 

d, that, besides the little interruption caused to the 
ef the current by means of piers, and the slight interrup- 
caused to the navigation of a river, as well as the saving 
Ume, that one half of the iron may be considered suffi- 
for the construction of @ bridge on the suspension prin- 


79 


eple, that wold be tor one of the ordinary plan. | 
According to experiments made in Russia in 1824, to deter- | 
mine the tenacity of iron, it was found that the best iron 
supported twenty-six tons per square inch, without being torn 
asunder ; whereas the worst iron gave way under a tension 
fourteen tons to the square inch.—Lardner. 

MAHOGANY. 
There are three species of mahogany :—Common mahogany 
(Swietenia Suictenia fobryfuge, and 
roxylon : the first being a native of the West India Islands and 
the central parts of America, and the second and third natives 
of the East Indies, They all grow to be trees of considerable 
magnitude—the first and second being among the largest trees 
known, They are allexcellenttimber. Swietenia mahagoniis, 
haps, the most majestic of trees; for though some nse to a 
greater height, this tree, like the oak and the cedar, impresses 
the spectator with the strongest feelings of its firmness and 
daration. In the rich valleys among the mountains of Cuba, 
and those that open upon the bay of Honduras, the mahogany 
expands to so giant a trunk, divides into so many massy arms, 
and throws the shade of its shining green leaves, spotted with 
tufts of pearly flowers, over so vast an extent of surface, that 
it is difficult to imagine a vegetable production combiuing in 
such a degree the qualities of elegance and strength, of 
beauty and sublimity. The precise period of its growth is 
not accurately known ; but as, when large, it changes but 
little during the life of a man, the time of its arriving at 
maturity is probably not less than two hundred years. Some 
idea of its size, and also of its commereial value, may be 
formed fiom the fact that a single log, imported at Liverpool, 
weighed nearly seven tons; was in the frst instance, sold 
for 3781 ; resold for 525! ; and would, had the dealers been 
certain of its quality, have been worth 1000/. As is the 
case with much other timber, the finest mahogany trees, both 
for size and quality, are not in the most accessible situations ; 
and as it is always imported in large masses, the transport- 
ation of it for any distance over land is so difficult, that the 
very best trees, both on the islands and on the main land— 
those that grow in the rich inland vallies—defy the means of 
removal possessed by the natives. Masses of from six to 
eight tons are not very easily moved in any country ; and in 
a mountainous and rocky oue, where much attention is not 
paid to mechanical power, to move them is impossible. In 
Cuba, the inhabitants have neither enterprise nor skill ade- 
quate to felling the mahogany trees, and transporting them 
to the shore: and thus the finest timber remains unused, 
The discovery of this beautiful timber was accidental, and 
its introduction into notice was slow. The first mention of 
it is that it was used in the repair of some of Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh’s ships, at Trinidad, in 1597. Its finely variegated 
tints were admired ; but in that age the dream of El Doiada 
caused matters of more value to be neglected. The first that 
was brought to England was about the beginning of the last 
century ; a few planks having been sent to Dr. Gibbons, ot 
London, by a brother who was a West India captain. The 
Doctor was erecting a house in King Street, Covent Garden, 
and gave the planks to the workmen, who rejected itas being 
toohard. The Doctor’s cabinet-maker, named Wollaston, 
was employed to make a candle-box of it, and as he was saw- 
ing up the plank he also complained of the harduess of the 
timber. But when the candle-box was finished, it outshone 
in beauty all the Doctor’s other furniture, and became an 
object of curiosity and exhibition. The wood was then taken 
into favour: Dr. Gibbons had a bureau made of it, and the 
Duchess of Buckingham another ; and the despised maho- 
gany now became a prominent article of luxury, and at the 
same time raised the fortunes of the cabinet-maker by whom 
it had been at first so little regarded.—Library of Enter- 
taining Knowledge. 

LIGUT-HOUSES. 


The French have ingeniously directed the principles of 
optics to the improvement of light-houses. In this useful 
pursuit the celebrated Buffon led the way. Endeavouring to 
realize the performance ascribed to Archimedes, he disposed 
400 mirrors each of them half a foot square, into a frame, so 
as to collect the sun’s rays into a single focus, and by the 
reflection from this large surface, in 1747, he actually set fire 
to wood at the distance of 70 yards. The experiment was 
next inverted, and a burner placed in the focus, to have its 
rays thrown parallel, and produce remote illumination. But 
for this _— a much smaller reflector was sufficient, com- 
posed of bits of mirror planted in a spherical cavity. The 
final improvement consisted in hammering thin plated copper 
| into a parabolic shape. These powerful reflectors, combined 
with Argand’s lamp, were about thirty years since introduced 
from France into our light-houses.— Encyc. Brit., new edit. 


STREIGHTENING BUILDINGS. 


‘The walls of a building, under the pressure of a heavy roof, 
had begun to bulge out so as to threaten its stability. No 
force tried was sufficient to restore them to perpendicularity, 
until the idea occurred of using the contracting force of 
cooling iron. The opposite walls were connected by a num- 
ber of iron bars, passing through both, and having nuts, 
screwed close to the wall, upon their projecting ends, of 
which bars one half were heated at a time, viz. every second 
or alternate bar, by lamps placed under them; and while 
lengthened in consequence, and projecting further beyond 
the wall, their nuts were again screwed up ; so that on cool- 


(0 pounds to the square inch has been given ; and in | 
when the material was sound, under 40,000 pounds ; — 


| ing and contracting, they pulled the wall in a degree back to 
its place. The second set of bars were then similarly treated, 
and advanced the object as much as the first; and so on, 
until the object was accomplished.—Arnott’s Physics. 
HOUSE PAINTING 

An exceedingly instructive little volume has fallen under 
the notice of the Editor, entitled ‘* The Laws of Harmonious 
Colouring, adapted to House Painting, by D. R. Hay, House 
Painter in Edinburgh,” and a perusal of which would be sure 


to refine the taste of the artizan engaged in this ingenious 


— 
often remarked, that the colounng ot the walls in our 
houses is in many cases unpleasing to the eye, and quite out 
of character with the furniture, the carpets, the degree of light, 
or the nature of the chambers. One room is painted green, 
because green is a pretty bright colour, while another, for 
some reason equally frivolous, is daubed over with a pink 
salmon tint. To correct these, and many other absurdities 
in house painting, Mr. Hay has presented us with a variet 

of comprehensive rules ; the nature of which will be learned 
by the following extract :—*‘ The tone is the first point to be 
fixed, and its degree of warmth or coldness will be lated 
by the use, situation, and light of ‘the apartment. ‘The next 
point is the style of colouring, whether gay, sombre, or other- 
wise; and this is more particularly regulated by the use of 
the apartment, and the sentiments which it ought to mspire. 
The tone is geaerally fixed by the choice of the furniture: for 
as the furntiure of a room may be considered, in regard to 
colouring, in the same light as the principal figures in a pic- 
ture, the general tone must depend upon the colours of which 
it is composed ; for instance, if the prevailing colour of the 
furniture be blue, gray, cool green, or lilac, the general tone 
must be cool; but if, on the other hand, it is red, orange, 
brown, yellow, or a warm tint of green or purple, the tone 
must be warm. But, as hinted before, there can be no pleas- 
ing combination of colours without variety : this, by judicious 
management, may be given, without in the least interfering 
with the tone, for it is merely the general colour of the fur- 
niture which ought to fix the tone, and there may be the most 
decided contrast in its parts, which, by the introduction of 


. proper tints upon the other parts of the room, can be reconciled 


and united. Apartments lighted from the south and west, 
—s in a summer residence, should be of a cool tone ; 

ut the apartments of a town house ought all to approach to- 
wards a warm tone. As also such apartments as are lighted 
from the north and east of a country residence. When the 

tone of an apartment is therefore fixed by the choice of the 

furniture, it is the business of the house-painter to introduce 
such tints upon the ceiling, walls, &c. as will unite the whole 

in perfect harmony ; this, as I have already observed, is a 
difficult task. The colours of the furniture may be arranged 

by a general knowledge of the laws of harmony, but the 

painter’s part can only be done by the closest attention to ali 

the minutie of the art. The style of colouring is the next 

ooint to be fixed, and will depend entirely on the use of the 
apartment, - In a drawing-room, vivacity, guiety, and light 
cheerfulness, should characterize the colouring. This is pro- 

duced by the introduction of light shades of brilliant colours, 

with a considerable degree of contrast, gilding, &c., but the 

brightest colours and strongest contrasts should be upon the 

furniture ; the effect of which will derive additional value and 

brilliancy from the walls being kept in due subjection. 

Although they also shauld partake to a certain extent of the 
general lightness, yet, if kept rather under in poiut of bright- 
ness and intensity, the general effect will be much improved. 
The characteristic colouring of a dining-room should be warm, 
rich, and substantial, and where contrasts are introduced they 
should not be vivid. ~ This style of colouring will be found 
to co nd best with the massive description of the furni- 
ture ; gilding, unless in very small quantities, for the sake of 
relief, should be avoided. Parlours ought to be painted in a 
medium style, between that of a drawing-room and dining- 
room. ‘The most appropriate style of cvlouring for libraries 
is solemn and grave, and no richer colouring should bx 

employed than is necessary to give the effect of grandeur, 

which can scarcely be done where one monotonous tint pre- 

vaus ; but care should be taken not to distuib the quiet and 
solemn tone which ought to characterize the colouring of ali 
apartments of this description. In bed-rooms, a light, cleanly, 
and cheerful style of colouring is the most appropriate. 4 

greater degree of contrast may here be admitted between the 
room and its furniture than in any other apartment, as the 
bed-curtains, &c., form a sufficient mass to balance a tint of 
equal intensity upon the walls. ‘Chere may also for the same 
reason be admitted gayer and brighter colours upon the cav- 
pet. Staircases, lobbies, vestibules, &c., should all be of 
rather a cool tone, and the style of colour should be simple 
and free of contrast. The effect to be produced is that of 
architectural grandeur, which owes its ates more to the 
effect of light and shadow, than to any arrangement of colours. 
Yet they ought not to be so entirely free from colour as the 
exterior of a mansion, but should be in colouring, what they 
are in use, a link between exterior simplicity and interior 
richness. Staircases and lobbies being cool in tone, and 
simple in the style of their colouring, will much improv the 
effect of the apartments which enter from them.” 


CUTTING INSTRUMENTS. 


Every observant manufacturer of cutting instruments of 
the finer sorts, must have experienced the difficulty of obtain« 
ing, in the articles about to be hardened, that uniform degree 
of heat throughout which is essential to the production of a 
perfect edge. ‘‘ This difficulty,” says Mr. Nicholson, ‘‘ formed 
a very considerable impediment to my success in a course of 
delicate steel work in which I was engaged about seven years 
ago ; but after various unsuccessful experiments, I succeeded 

n removing it by the use of a bath of molten lead, which, for 
very justifiable reasons, has been kept a secret until now. 
Pure lead, that is to say, lead containing little or no tin, is 
ignited to a moderate redness, and then well stirred. Into 
this a — is plunged fora few seconds ; that is to say, until 
when brought near the surface that part does not appear less 
luminous than the rest. The piece is then speedily stirred 
about in the bath, suddenly drawn out, and plunged into a 
large mass of water. In this manner a plate of steel may be 
hardened so as to be perfectly brittle, and yet continue se 
sound as to ring like a bell—an effect which I never could 
produce in any other way.” The tempering process may be 
‘sehr pe by immersing the article in the sane manner in a 
yath of molten lead, the temperature of which can be ascer 

tained by means of the thermometer, when it does not ex~ 


profession, and be particularly serviceable to gentlemen in 


Ye will have ‘een 


the embellishment of their residences 


ceed the a at which mercury boils, For razor blades or 
scalpels, Mr. Stodart recommends 430° of Fahrenheit, which 
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or tarnish. It may 
ing of steel does not 
necessarily upon the immersion of the metal in liquid 
of cold. The hardening of cast iron articles by chilling the 
surface has already been mentioned, and the cutlers are well 
aware.that the same-phenomenon occurs in the case of a thin 
blade, when between the hammer and anvil 
faces when both are cold, The Bulletin Universal lately 
contained a notice in reference to the practical application of 
this principle. From the observation of travellers, that the 
manufacture of Damascus blades was carried on only during 
the times when north winds pee M. vo oy! made 
experiments on the hardening of steel instruments by puttin 
heated into a ful current of air, instead of 
quenching them in water. Manufactures in Metal. 


gives to the steel a a 
t i 


WEIGHT OF BODIES. 


When a body is carried below the surface of the earth, its 
weight becomes less, because the matter then above it is draw- 
ing it up, instead of down, as before. A descent of a few 
hundred feet makes a sensible difference, and at the centre of 
“he earth, if a man could reach it, he would find things to 
save no weight at all; and there would be neither up nor 
down, because bodies would be attracted equally in all direc- 
tions.—Arnott’s Physics. 


Rosesrrerre ann Dewon.— During the for changing 
every thing which characterized the French epublic, it was 
deemed by the government that the national costume shoul: 
be altered ; and M. Denon, who, it seems, so that he might 
be itted to engrave, was always ready to work for angel 
or revil, was employed about the intended transmutation of 
the coat of the Frenchman into the Roman toga. .‘* At this 
iod,”’ says his biographer, ‘‘ an adventure happened to 
im, which he has been heard to relate many times. He 
as summoned by the Committee of Public Safety to report 
she progress of the work on which he was employed ; twelve 
o'clock at night was the time appointed. He arrived at the 
precise hour, but the committee was sitting with closed 
doors, to discuss, as he was told, matters of importance, and 
M. Denon was obliged to wait. Two hours passed, during 
which he heard occasionally loud bursts of laughter, that 
afforded a strong contrast to the kind of business with which 
the committee was commonly engaged, and proved that their 
conversation was not so serious as he had been informed. 
At last Robespierre came out, and unexpectedly entered 


the room where M. Denon was sitting. On perceiving a 


sranger, the savage countenance of the Tribune contracted, 
and assumed an expression of terror mingled with anger. 
He asked the unhappy artist, in a tdhe to turn him to stone, 
who he was, and what he was doing here at that hour? M. 
Denon thought he was a lost man; he told his name, how- 
ever; answered that he came in obedience to the summons 
he had received, and was waiting until he should be called. 
Robespierre immediately sof ; he conducted M. Denon 
‘nto the chamber, a part of the remainder of the night 
n chatting with him, and during the whole of their conver- 
sation endeavoured to convince him that he was a lover of 
the fine arts, and had the tastes and manners of a man who 
Sad seen good society. M. Denon used to say that the re- 
collection of this event always seemed to him like a dream.” 
Wansaw.—tThis interesting city is situated on the left 
Sank of the Vistula, on a high but not rocky ground. There 
are two pontoon bridges across the river, leading from War- 
saw to Praga but they are always broken up at the setting 
in of the frost.L The Vistula is at this part one of the broad- 
est rivers in Europe. Above the first bridge there is the 
erably large island of the Saxon Boars. It is inhabited 
some German families from West Prussia (here called 
Swabians), and in summer it is the Sunday's resort of the 
German inhabitants of Warsaw; for the Germans, in what- 
ever part of the world they may be, always make Sunday a 
a of recreation. Viewed from the Boars or from Praga, 
arsaw presents an imposing aspect. Its length, the 
banks of the Vistula, is about a German mile and a half, 
and at the lower or western end it is terminated by an enor- 
mous building called the crown barracks. There are no 
very high steeples in Warsaw. The most conspicuous are 
the two spires of the Church of the Cross in the New World 
~ New World is the name of one of the principal streets). 
parish church of the old tewn, with its Gothic steeple, 
reminds the German of St. Thomas’s Church at Leipsic. 
Warsaw is surrounded by mean mud walls, which, owing to 
their great extent, cannot answer the purpose of fortification, 
These walis encom corn fields, gardens, pasture grounds, 
and promenades, besides the busy city of Warsaw. The 
tity, which is divided into three parts, the Old Town, the 
New Town, and the New World, forms a semicircle on the 
ganks of the Vistula, In its general aspect, Warsaw is not 
‘nferior to some of the first cities of Europe. About a 
hundred and fifty palaces, some built in the old Italian and 
some in the rn style, are interspersed among miserable 
houses and barracks. The barracks, however, are every 
year Sony Sarees and neat private houses, and in 
some places elegant palaces, are rising in their sites.— Poland 
wader the dominion of Russia, by Harro Harring. : 
Porcetatx.—There is abundant evidence to show that 
Oriental porcelain was not uncommon in Europe during the 
first ceutury. ‘The pieces of this manufacture which, ac- 
— to Pliny, was first seen in Rome, were brought there 
from Pontus in Asia. by the army of Pompey, 64 years be- 
fore Christ. Little figures covered with a fiue deep-blue 
glaze, which are found deposited with Egyptian mummies, 
cause it to appesr that porcelain was made in Egypt in very 
ancient times. It is a curious fact, that the colouring matter 
wherewith these figures are ornamented, and which has been 
subj to various chemical tests, affords every indicatien 
of its being oxide of cobalt, the identical substance ae 
for the same purpose — European porcelain manufac- 
of our dag, bet use of which was unknowa te 
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antul a comparatively recent period. The ore of cobalt was 
was employed only in mending roads. Portuguese 
traders were the means of introducing the fine earthen wares 
of China into more general use in Europe ; and the name as- 
signed to the fabric, as distinguishing it from the coarser 
ene of of domestic manufacture, was most 
probably given by lana signifying, in the Por- 
tuguese language, a cup. It has been attempted to prove a 
differe nt origin for the name—attributing this to the resem- 
blance which the glazing or varnish, and y the colours, 
of porcelain bear io the shells used in some parts of the East 
instead of money pry ea one which, from the similarity ol 
their shape to that of the of a little pig, were also 
porcella.— Lardner. 

Resemstance.—.ohn Ambrosius Bach, a 
German composer, and fa*her of the celebrated musician, 
John Sebastian Bach, had a brother named John Christo- 
pher, also a musician, who so exceedingly resembled him, 
that their own wives could only distinguish one from the 
other by the difference of dress! The brothers tenderly 
loved each other. their voices, dispositions, tastes, dislikes, 
even the style of their music, were similar. If one sickened, 
the other also became ill; and they died within a short time 
of each other. 

Moisture, ann Quantity or Rarn.—The average quan- 
tity of rain which annually falls in Scotland, oper to be 
about 31 inches. But its annual amount is an inferior con- 
sideration to its general aud equable distribution throughout 
the several days and months of the year. Much rain de- 
scending at once is rather hurtful than beneficial to agricul. 
ture; whereas, those moderate, but golden showers, which 
regularly fall on a soil prepared to receive them, are rea] 
sources of fertility. From the following statement it ap- 
pears, that the quantity of rain, on the east coast, is gene- 
rally one-fifth less than on the west. ni 


ys. 
Towards the west coast, it rains, or snows, about — 
365 


The weather is fair for - - 


Towards the east coast, on an average of twelve 


years, itrains for ill 
It snows for - - 24 
The weather is fair for - - - - 230 

365 


Making a difference of not less than 70 days of fair weather 
in favour of the east coast. In some districts, however, the 
rainy season is of a still greater duration, amount'ng to two 
thirds of the year, or 244 days, leaving only 121 of fair wea- 
ther. In Glasgow, the average is 29 iyches, 65-100th parts. 
~—In Moray, 24 inches.—At Dundee, 21 23-100th parts.— 
Sir J. Sinclair. 


GARDENING.—Apai-. 


Frurr Garven.—lIn very bleak situations the blossoms o! 
peaches and nectari should be protected ; but in shelterec 
Situations where the trees have ripened perfectly their las: 
year’s wood, they do not require protection, unless the weathe: 
should prove very severe. Should insecte appear on the 
young leaves, let them be dusted over with flower of sul- 
phur; but do not attemp; to wash them with the engine till 
the blossoming season is over, and the fruit set, Plant out 
strawberries, if the plantations have not been completed pre- 
viously. If alpine strawberries have been raised from seed 
in the hot-bed, the young plants may be pricked out on a 
warm border, under mar HP ey or in pans or boxes under 
a frame, till they are fit to plant out finally where they are 
to remain. Thin out grapes in the stove or forcing house, 
and suspend by strings the shoulders of those branches which 
require it. 

Kircnen Ganrven.—Make hot-beds for cucumbers and 
melons. Force kidney beans, Elford rhubarb, and sea-kale. 
The roots of scarlet running kidney beans, which have been 
preserved through the winter, may now be planted out, when 
they will grow afresh, and uce an early and abundant 
crop. Plant out artichokes, ash-leaved, kidney, and other 

tatoes on warm borders, to succeed those grown in frames. 

n planting out early potatoes, those sets which are cut with 
one eye only to each will come in sooner by ten days or a 
fortnight than those cut with two eyes or more, Divide and 
plant out balm, chamomile, hysop, lavender, marjoram, 
mint, penny-royal, rhubarb, sage, sea-kale,. sorrel, tansy, 
tarragon, and thyme. Sow capsicums and love-apples on 
hot-beds. Sow on warm borders and in the open quarters 
asparagus, beets, cabbages, cardoons, celery, chervil, garden 
and kidney beans, Dutch -_ lettuces, peas, pot-herbs, 
radishes, winter-greens, &c. ‘Transplant lettuces froim the 
frames ; and towards the end of the month cauliflowers. 

In the flower-garden the main crop of annuals is sown 
in this month; and great care is taken to protect auriculas, 
tulips, ranunculuses, hyacynths, and other florists’ flowers, 
from rains and winds. Vermin and birds begin now to be 
very troublesome to the gardener ; but the use of the gua 
and lime-water will clear the ground of both. 


Geneva.—Geneva, though not the capital of Switzerland, 
nor even of the Pays de Vaud, is decided ly the Athens of this 
“ Jand of mountain and of flood.” It isa little Edinburgh 
in head, and Birmingham in hand. The Genevans are as 
zealous in the pursuit of literature and science, as they are 
ingenious in the construction of watches, gold chains, and 
musical snufi-boxes. Still inpustry is the inent 
mora! character, even of the Helvetian Athens. There can 
be little doubt that this character has been stamped on the 
people here, and perhaps in ~— other places, more b 

physical than by moral causes. A keen air, a scanty soi 


a sa of snow, rock, ice, river, and lake, are 


In spite of all that has been written a 


more than truth to state, that among those 
which the traveller comes in contact, there is a degree of 


he is not seldom over-reached by a peojle, who have mais 
wonderful advances, of late years, in the arts, as well as thy 
sciences of civilized life.— Pursuit of Health. 
Karrins.— We had seen, says Rosein his work onSouthen 
Africa, the blue smoke of several! kraals (vill ) rising among 
the green hills, when, on turning, we found ourselves in the 
midst of their bee-hive huts. The men were sitting round, 
fire with their + sheng arms about them, and two freshly. 
killed bucks had been the sport of the day. The dogs sw 
up a howl, and a Kaffir, rising from the group, advancej 
towards us ; he held out his hand, and re the saluta. 
tion of good will—Goedendag ; but there was doubt in his 
movement, and fear in hiseye. We gave our hands, an 
repeated Goedendag, and the rest of the horde came around 
us, asking for presents ; but I thought that the children 
to regard us with terror, and I doubt not that 


into obedience. Next day we employed a Kaffir interpr. 
ter, and pursued our journey, bivouacking near the kraal of 


we arrived ; the chief Enno and his principal men were sit 
ting on the side of the hill, on which their habitations stood; 
the young men and hoys were herding the cattle, while the 
women and girls were dancing. Our reception was vey 
friendly ; the chief asked what news there was (the regular 
inquiry both of the savage and the civilized,) and could not 
be persuaded that we had none, while his questions betrayed 
@ minute acquaintance with the movements of military 


dress them to my companion, I went to the dancers, 
onderstand the dance, you should have seen its no desenp 
tion, no drawing, can give an idea of a movement which 
was little more than a slow walk of short steps, and 
ancers, linked hand in hand, formed a semicircle fro 
this slow movement, and with strange contortions, and the 
retired to their piaces, while they kept time in all this 
a strange monotonous air. The Kaffir women are far in 
ferior to the men in appearance, for theirs is the labour 
the field, that depresses the body ; while hunting, the pursui 
of the men, strengthens it; yet still, even among th 
SS are some forms of striki 
uty. 

Tue Passport Sysrem.—Europe is still, in this respet 
one vast and dreary prison! According to all just aud go 
laws, a man is considered innocent till he is proved toh 
guilty. Not so under the passport system. There he is al 
suspected of being guilty, after repeated proofs of innnoceney 
An Englishman undergoes all necessary scrutiny on landi 
at Calais, and his passport is found to be ‘* quite correct. 
But a drive along a road where it would be difficult toh 
borrow, or steal—a passage over a crazy wooden plank, 
under a tottering gateway, renders him as great an object 

litical suspicion, as if he had crossed direct in a balloo 

m the Cabinet of St. James’s—and again he undergo 
ow mee purification—generally at the expense of a 

or his freedom to the next fortified town. This system is 
tious enough in the ‘* Great Nation ;” but it is still n 
taxatious in the fifty little nations through which the tra 
ler passes in rapid succession. The more petty, paliry, 
subjugated the principality or state through which you f 
the more rigorous the examination of your passport and b 
gage, lest you should be plotting against its independence (1! 
or infringing on its commerce! The Prince of Monao 


whose town and territory Gulliver could have extinguishe 
orders a half-starved serjeant, with a cigar in his mouth, int 
mbile break fasting or dining at NTONE, 

ema cents for liberty to through his empire! 

Exencise.—At least two hours a-day should be spentint 
open air. When the weather is such as not to permit 
delicate to go abroad, Mr. Abernethy advises the windé 
to be thrown open, and exercise to be then taken by walki 
up and down the apartments of the house. Walking is 
most natural and enient ise, and, to the health 
and robust, perhaps the best. Riding on horseback, esp 
cially to the dyspeptic, and to those who are threatene 
with consumptive complaints, has been highly extolled 
physicians, and with justice. Dr. Paris recommends diggit 
in a garden asa useful and agreeable exercise. The be 
time for taking exercise, is three or four hours after a 
when digestion has been completed, when the nutiitio 
chyle has entered the blood-vessels, and when tie b 
feels refreshed and invigorated—Economy of the H 
Body. 
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an old chief that lay in our route. It was near sunset whet: 


| muscle of the frame into-violent exertion: 


for example (one of Napoleon's imperial brood, I believe. 


ners, the simplicity and itality of the Swiss, it ; asi 
pl y tise 


Jewishness and selfishness not much surpassed by what is , 
met with in most other parts of Europe. He is not yf. 
much cheated, abused, and wrangled with as in Italy; by 


cc 


white man is the devil by which their mothers hush theif 


parties, that surprised me; and while he contiaued to ad. 


which two separated themseives, coming to the front with 
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: mical habits. The sharp mountain breeze excites feeling Bo: 
not only of cold, but of hunger—two powerful stimuli » 
§ labour, which alone can furnish raiment and food. Thy fo: 
IF paucity of coil, and profusion of useless elements, in Swin 
I | that is capable of yielding materials for food, clothing, art, Be 
i or commerce. Economy, too, is a ve necessary ingredien, Bj: 
| 
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